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A BOW UP SALT RIVER. 


Many people don’t believe in the famous history of Baron | water of this river is generally supposed to be salt, by igno- 


Munchausen, and about his finding his horse tied to the top|| rant Buckeyes, Hoosiers, and others who know nothing 
of a church steeple, on account of the melting of the snow || about the matter, and judge of things by their names, a cus- 
by a sudden thaw in the night. Yet these very same folks I tom that leads to great mistakes in passing judgment on 
believe in the promises of politicians, the predictions of al. || matters in general. The water is perfectly fresh, though 
manac-makers, and the prophecies of old Parson Miller, for || many great politicians, who, from time to time, have been 
there is no accounting for tastes, and some very sensible || rowed up there, very much against their will, have tried to 
men will strain at a gnat and swallow acamel. For my || give ita bad name. I ought to know, for I was rowed up 
part, I believe everything, and so would you if you had ever || myself not long ago, and found the water excellent, espe- 
been rowed up Salt River; I mean the Rolling Fork, of|| cially when mixed with a proper quantity of whiskey. It 
which I am going to tell you a story, which, if you don’t | was called Salt River, because Colonel Harrod, one of the 
believe, you may let it alone. first settlers of old Kentuck, set up salt-works on its banks 

Considering how many people of distinction have been | | somewhere down nigh where it empties into the Ohio. The 
rowed up Salt River, it is strange how little it is known || earliest improvements were made on this river; and I my- 
and for this reason I shall be somewhat particular. The || 'self have often seen, not a great way from Harrodsburg, 
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the ruins of the first log-cabin built by white-men in the 





State. People living in the Old Thirteen, which grow, 
as it were, like a cow’s tail, pretty much downwards, may 
open their eyes at this, but they will open them wider when 
I tell them the first-born child of white blood in the State is 
yet living, and not quite as old as Methuselah. Everything 
in Old Kentuck grows so fast it can hardly keep up with 
itself; it takes a man and a boy to see to the tops of the 
trees; and some of the real corncrackers are so tall they 
can’t tell when their feet are cold. I wish I might be rowed 
up Salt River again in a roaring freshet, if there is such an- 
other State in the Union for tall trees, tall men, fine horses, 
and pretty women. 

But the Rolling Fork of Salt River—I must not forget 
that. Whoever has not seen it had better shut his eyes, 
and walk blindfold all the rest of his life, I reckon. Such 
another ranting, roaring, ripping, tearing river is not to be 
found in the whole world. As to bridges, you might as well 
attempt to build one over a whirlwind, or a streak of light. 
ning. It runs so swift that the fish can’t swim against the 
current; and is so full of sand that they have all scratched 
out their eyes with their tails, on account of their itching so 
with the sand rubbing against them. It don’t mind tearing 
up a great tree with a stem as big round as a hogshead, and 
tumbling it over to make a bridge across, no more than I 
do pulling up a parsnip, or knocking down a trifling fellow 
that insults me. There trees reach quite across the river, 
and it is a very particularly decent job for a boat to get 
through their branches, as I found to my cost the time I was 
rowed up, as I mentioned just now. Altogether, I should 
like to see any of the Old Thirteen turn out a match for 
the Rolling Fork, which, though it ends in the Ohio, begins 
nobody knows where. But I think it is pretty near time to 
begin my story. 

You must know I have been something of a politician in 
my time, and there is hardly a stump in Old Kentuck—God 
bless her!—from which I have not made a spetch, that 
made all the fellows opposed to me squat down like an 
Ingen, when he sees a real Kentucky hunter poke his rifle 
athim. I can’t say I ever set the trees dancing, like the 
fiddler in the story, but I made some of them sing small, I 
tell you. It was always my notion to keep on the strongest 
side, because you see the majority, according to the consti- 
tution, is always right; but, somehow’or other, it happened 
one time, that the people went round so darned fast that 
they got the start of me, and all at once I found myself on 
the wrong side of the fence; or, as we say, barking up the 
wrong tree. Upon this my constituents swore I had crossed 
my track, and decreed that I should be rowed up Salt 
River. They carried me down to the Ohio, and put me in 
a canoe with two stout corncrackers, one of whom was a 
regular half-horse, half-alligator, and the other pomatumed 
his hair with aquafortis. Such a pair of thunder-claps I 
never saw before, and hope never to see again; though, I 
must say, they treated me as everybody is treated in Old 
Kentuck, with the best they had ; and the fellow who is not 
contented with that deserves to be rowed up Salt River, ac- 
cording to my notion. 

Well, we started off in pretty good spirits, with plenty of 
bacon, corn-bread and whiskey, and got along smoothly 
enough, except now and then going backwards instead of 
forwards when we reached a rapid, till we came to the 
mouth of the Rolling Fork, when the current took our boat 
by the snout, and, may I be basted, if it did not pitch us, 
boat and all, right plump into a pig-pen, that stood just on 
the bank of the river. You should have heard what a 
squeaking the pigs set up, and how they snorted away al- 
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most as loud as a high-pressure steamboat! The owner 


came running out to know what was the matter, and was 
rather astonished at first to see us all three sitting in the bot- 
tom of the canoe, taking a glass together to keep up our 
spirits. 

“Hollo!” said he at last, “what are you doing there, 
you trifling fellows, among my bacon ?” 

“Only rowing a gentleman who got the wrong side of 
the fence up the Rolling Fork,” answered the aquafortis 
man. 

“ O, if that’s all, no offence; good luck to you.” 

So he invited us all in to breakfast, and afterwards helped 
to launch our boat, though he looked rather one-sided at me 
when he found I belonged to the “ Relief Party.” 

We entered the Rolling Fork once more, and all the 
harm I wish the most bitter enemy of our Harry—I don’t 
mean Old Harry—is, that he had been along with us, for 
such another party of pleasure ought to be scarce. First, 
we ran head-foremost, all on one side, on a sand-bank; 
next we shot like a rifle-ball plump against a high ledge of 
rocks, as straight as the side of a house ; next we got wound 
up among the limbs of a beech-tree that had fallen right 
across the river; and next we were obliged to tote our 
canoe through a narrow pass, where the water ran so swift 
it took ail the hair off my head as clean as a whistle. About 
half the time we travelled backwards, and often lost more 
in an hour than we could gain all the rest of the day. I had 
some notion of making a stump specch, to see if I could 
not bring the etarnel river to some kind of reason, but the 
aquafortis-man told me I might just as well let it alone, for 
nothing would bring the varmint to any kind of decent be- 
haviour but a long drought, which he said had the same ef- 
fect on the river as being out of whiskey had on him: it 
made him as dry as a piece of lightwood. In this way we 
managed to go ahead about fourteen miles in fifteen days, 
like the man in Mother Goose, when at last there came 
such a rain as was never seen since the deluge. It is worth 
while to come to Old Kentuck only to see it rain; but then 
it stands a stranger in hand to keep out of it, or, by the 
Lord Harry, there won’t be anything left of him if he don’t. 
We thought heaven and earth were coming together; the 
thunder and lightning were awful ; and the drops so big that 
the very first one that hit me on the head laid me as flat as 
a hoe-cake in the bottom of the canoe. The river rose so 
rapid'y that before we could fasten our boat ashore it was 
whirled off again; and one time, when we managed to do 
this, we were obliged to cut the grape-vine for fear of being 
drawn under. 

Well, night came on, and all we could do was to trust to 
Providence. So we floated away at random till next morn- 
ing, when on waking, and finding there was a little left of 
me yet, I looked out and saw that the whole country, as 
far as I could see, was entirely under water, except a small 
peak about as big as a loaf of sugar, which I took to be 
Spencer’s Mountain away off in Tennessee. This being 
the case, all that was left for us was to sit still and take 
things as they came; so we comforted ourselves as well as 
we could with bacon and whiskey, until, just between day- 
light and dark, we got aground on something or other, and 
thinking there was no use in trying to get off, stowed 
ourselves away and went to sleep very comfortably. I was 
the first that opened my peepers next morning, and I 
reckon I was a little stumped to find the waters had all 
disappeared; and, what I thought a little particular, our 
boat lodged on the top of a tulip-tree, which, to the best of 
my judgment, I calculate was at least fifteen hundred feet 
high. If it is not true I hope I may never win a race, eat a 
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barbacue, or marry Jenny Foster, whose eyes are brighter, 
cheeks redder, and heels lighter, than those of any young 
lass between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains. 
If any man doubts it, only let him say so, and if I don’t 
give him a row say I am a trifling fellow, that’s all. We 
got down as well as we could, leaving our boat, where it 
may be seen to this day; at least it was there the last time 
I saw it; and it being conceded by my two friends that I had 
had a pretty good row, they told me I might cut a stick 
and be off if I liked. SoI made tracks homewards, you 
may depend upon it; and if ever I suffer my constituents 
to get the start of me again in changing my position, may 
I be rowed up Salt River without bacon, corn-bread or 
whiskey. *#* 





THE GIPSY’S STAR. 
A TALE OF THE ABRUZZO. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue shades of evening had once more fallen upon the val- 
leys of the Abruzzo before the Zingaro was re-awakened to 
a sense of pain and hunger. As he slowly turned upon his 
straw, he cast his eyes upwards on the now almost darkened 
window; suddenly a gleam of wild and unrestrained joy 
lighted up his pallid and worn features—his sight became 
riveted to the object, as he cried aloud— 

“Tis there! ‘tis there! It shines bright and dazziingiy 
upon me, unclouded and serene, the star of my birth and the 
guide of our race. I saw it twinkling thus in my past dream 
of freedom. Hail to thee, herald of hope! Thou didst shine 
thus lightly upon me, as, but now, in sleep, I sat again by our 
mountain-stream with Zea by my side; and once more lis- 
tened to her sweet voice, as it rose in thy praise, attuned to 
the guitar she best loves to hear! Thou art still above me, 
shiningstar, and I am not forsaken! Thou art still unclouded, 
and I will not despair, for never wouldst thourise so.brightly 
at eve, were a son of thy people to die the cruel death ere 
thy setting.” 

With the spirit of new-born hope did the captive now await 
the approach of his jailer, as he heard the massy bolts with- 
drawn ; for, true to his promise, Nicola again stood beside 
him, bearing a fresh allowance of bread and water. 

“ Why, how’s this,”’ said the man, observing the former sup- 
ply still remaining; “thy food and drink untouched? Mass, 
but thou art dainty in thy fare, or hast a marvellous gift of 
long fasting. Why hast thou not broken bread, Zingaro? thy 
hanging to-morrow will be none the more agreeable, because 
thou art some pounds the lighter ; why, man, thou’lt be as hard 
to die as a cat; eat and drink, and prepare for thy ending as 
like a good Christian as one of thy doomed breed can.” 

“How can I do either?” bitterly replied the prisoner; 
* your food is left but as a mockery, when my lips might parch 
for a drop of water, ere I, thus tightly bound, could moisten 
them. What fear you, that you thus pinion me? Escape were 
impossible, unless I had wings like a bird, and no more bulk 
than a shadow; for otherwise I could neither reach, nor pass 
out of yonder window.” 

“ Why, there is some reason in that,’’ rejoined the jailer, 
glancing round; “and though the baron ordered thee to be 
bound, he also intended thou shouldst eat, or else he had ne’er 
promised thee food—so, by our Lady, I'll strain my warranty 
and loose thy cords a trifle—and more, thou shalt have the 
bottom of my wine-flask to give a whet to thy appetite. 

“There ! with two foot between hand and hand, a man may 
do much, with a hungry stomach and good will—thou need’st 
not thy feet to help thy feeding, so we'll let them be; and if 
they feel somewhat tight-laced, why console thee, ’tis but a 
few hours, and then thou mayst kick away with them like an 
unbroken colt—ha, ha, ha! Nay, never lower at my joke, 
man—thou relishest the smack of the wine though, ha? Well, 
finish it, then, and welcome, for now we're alone, between 
thee and me and the wall, I owe thee no ill-will for helping 
the Lady Constanza to the man she liked, and am not sorry 
the young birds have shown = such strong wing.” 


” 














“The horsemen have then returned?” 
Zingaro. 

“ Ay, come back, empty handed ; all but one, and he’ll get 
little but wrung withers and dirty boots for his ride, I guess.” 

“Who is he that still hangs on the track of his lord’s 
daughter ?”’ 

“ Who but Jocope, the porter,” said Nicola ; “and as for 
hanging, by the mass, for the gold that’s promised, he’d hang 
a slip-knot round the neck of the brother that twinned at birth 
with him.” 

While the jailer thus indulged his gossipping propensity, 
the Zingaro eagerly continued to eat and drink ; and as from 
time to time his dark eye flashed upwards, it would kindle 
with hope revived, and reveal a thousand thick-coming fan- 
cies of liberty and vengeance. In a few moments Nicola rose 
to depart. 

“ Adieu till morn, Zingaro,”’ he said; “ eat thy last supper, 
and sleep soundly ; fear not to be awakened in hanging time, 
ha, ha, ha! Nay, no anger at my jest! thou wouldst like well 
enough to list to it this time to-morrow.” 

The door again closed; the bolts again jarred on the ear ; 
and the Zingaro was once more alone. But he was no longer 
the inanimate log that for so many hours had lain without ex- 
hibiting one sign of life or motion ; but alert, active and stir- 
ring, with a glance like the hawk, and with vigour and inge- 
nuity equal to his will. 

First, with the assistance of his teeth he managed to spread 
before him his capa, and then, from a secret pouch within its 
fulds he drew forth the hidden implements for procuring light, 
which ever formed a part of his materiel—quickly and skil- 
fully using his partially freed hands, he succeeded in the first 
part of his attempt; when, holding over the light the bonds 
which confined his wrists, he sat, partially feeding the flame, 
until the stout cords gave way. His hands thus free, he 
waved them in triumph and thanksgiving towards the star 
still shining brightly upon him; and in an incredibly short 
space of time he, by similar process, freed his feet from bond- 
age, though not without suffering some from the flames. As 
the last turnof the lashing was unwound, he sprung from 
the floor, and attempted to stand erect, but the cramped trem- 
bling joints failed to support him, and he fell back powerless 
upon his straw ; by degrees, however, he restored the circu- 
lation to his benumbed and sore-scorched limbs, until they once 
more became capable of their wonted exertion. 

As the night advanced he boldly proceeded in his plan. 
First, tearing down a large portion of the tapestry, he passed 
his hands along the walls of his prison; on three sides his 
views were opposed by solid stone ; the fourth he discovered 
with confirmed hope, to be of stout wainscot. But whither 
did the next room beyond lead to? or by whom might it now 
be occupied? Could nature support the dense smoke that 
must attend his attempt to burn a passage through here, for 
the escape of which smoke not an outlet existed, excepting 
the window high overhead, any effort to break which would 
alarm the yet wakeful inhabitants of the castle, before his 
purpose could be half effected. Then came the more horrid 
suggestion, might he not, ere the stout oak gave way before 
the flames, himself perish miserably, tortured by a vain dream 
of freedom, while his limbs withered within the folds of the 
terrible agent whose aid he was about to invoke. These, and 
a thousand other fearful imaginings, swept through the pris- 
oner’s mind, as he busily collected a portion of his straw, 
together with some of the dry and mouldering tapestry, so as 
to form a heap of combustibles beneath the wainscot. 

Thus prepared, ere he applied the light, he again fixed his 
eyes upon the window, as if he expected from the star of his 
wild faith some evident and visible sign to direct him. He 
now looked in vain ; the star shone no longer upon him. For 
a moment a shade of doubt clouded his brew, ere he inter- 
preted this change : then bending low his head he cried— 

“Thou art gone: thou wilt no longer let thy free rays lin- 
ger within these thrice-accursed walls of stone—thou art 
gone, to light up the dark mountain and the silver stream, and 
thou callest on thy son to follow thy free course, or die ;— 
ever-blessed star of my fathers, be thou obeyed !” 


demanded the 
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As he concluded, he again bowed low his head with a so- 
lemn earnestness of voice and manner, that fully bespoke his 
ardent faith in the strange creed he held. 

He touched with his light a selected portion of the straw, 
and the flame rose fiercely against the sturdy wainscot, that 
seemed in its strength to defy the puny effort. 

The Zingaro patiently sat crouching upon his hams, and 
from time to time carefully fed the slow fire, which, by de- 
grees, gave certain evidence of its subtle and insidious power 
upon the surface of the blistering, blackened oak. 

A little while longer, and the wainscot began itself to assist 
in its own destruction : the bluish flame that at first had but 
flickered for a moment, unsteadily and by fits upon its surface, 
seemed all at once to fix its hold with a tenacity not to be again 
shook off, and in a moment after it rushed in fierce triumph 
over the hissing wood. 

The smoke became dense, even to suffocation: neverthe- 
less, stretched at full-length, with his face close to the floor, 
the Zingare continued for a long time to endure this suffering, 
as he carefully fed and directed the flames, which, to his hopes, 
gave promise of freedom; but at length the heat and smoke 
combined might no longer be borne with life. Thus made 
reckless of the consequences, he suddenly started up, and 
seizing the vessel which contained his supply of water, he 
aimed it against the lofty window; the immediate shiver of 
falling glass which followed bespoke the success of his effort, 
while the huge mass of smoke, lifting itself quickly upwards, 
left the floor comparatively free for breathing. 

The dangerous consequences which had made him so long 
defer this movement, as he foresaw, almost immediately fol- 
lowed. First was heard the buzz of many mingled voices, 
gathering in the court below, to mark the thick smoke as it 
rolled through the broken window ; then followed an eager 
cry for the keys of the tapestried chamber. Not an instant 
was to be lost; and no sooner did the prisoner hear these 
sounds, than, gatherifig together the stout cords which had 
bound his feet and hands, he with their aid firmly secured the 
door inside ; a work barely accomplished before he heard the 
quick tread of feet, and the hasty withdrawing 6f bolts; the 
heavy lock next turned in its wards, and an attempt was made 
to thrust open the door. y 

“Santa Maria! ‘tis fast within!” cried a voice the prisoner 
recognized for Nicola’s: “’tis the body of the poor Zingaro, 
doubtless, that has fallen against it—push stoutly, together, 
lads’’—but the door again withstood their united efforts. “ Get 
axe and hammer quickly, some of you,” continued Nicola ; 
“ the fire is certainly here ; ’twas never a spark from my lamp 
surely when I took the lad his supper. Ring out the great bell ; 
call up my lord, the baron, or he will be burned in his bed 
else, like the poor heathen within, whose flesh I can plainly 
hear sputtering like chestnuts a-roasting.” 

A succession of sturdy blows rebounded from the entrance, 
and immediately the Zingaro tried with his foot to force the 
crackling wainscot, but it refused to give way. How to gain 
more time ? already the door was rent from its hinges ‘find had 
been down, but that the assailants had retreated from the first 
burst of smoke, calling loudly for water. 


The Zingaro saw at once that now or never came the deci- 
sive moment—gathering, therefore, the remainder on straw 
and other fuel, he quickly heaped it before the forced oor, and 
just as this was falling inwards, he flung a blazing mass upon 
the ready pile—a wall of fire in an instant supplied the place 
of the barrier just beaten down, and the terrified water-bearers 
ran from the spot with cries of horrour, as they caught a 
glimpse of the dark form beyond, which appeared to move 
calmly and untouched amid the blaze. 

In a few moments the fallen door began to add fresh fuel to 
the fire ; the great bell, too, rung out the awful sound of flame. 
Drunk with the smoke, and maddened with the pain of his half- 
burned hands, the Zingaro also prepared for his last desperate 
effort. He covered his head and shoulders with thickened 
folds of his capa, retired a few paces from the now smoulder- 
ing wainscot, then, rousing his whole force for the attempt, he 
rushed forward and dashed himself sideways against it. The 








half-burned boards burst before his weight, and, whelmed amid 
the blazing ruin, he rolled into the next apartment. 

Shaking the burning embers from about him, he hurried 
across the unoccupied and unfurnished room, and opening the 
door, entered the passage beyond. On the instant a voice ar- 
rested his step : 

“ Who art thou ?” demanded a man, advancing hastily from 
an adjoining door, holding high a lamp—“ why am I thus 
rudely aroused, and whence this peal of wild alarm?” The 
Zingaro turned upon the inquirer, and the light now flashed 
upon his face. Had the master-fiend himself, clothed in all 
his terrours, met Mirialva’s sight—for he was the speaker—he 
could not have looked more dismayed than he now did, as he 
gazed upon his late prisoner, blackened with smoke, and with 
garments glowing from the sparks of fire which still clung to 
them. 

“ What demon art thou ?” again demanded the baron, as he 
stepped back towards the nearly closed door of the room just 
left by his sentenced prisoner, “ speak !” 

Demoniac indeed was the look the gipsy cast upon his proud 
foe, as with a voice of thunder he shouted, 

“ Lo Zingaro !” Then bounding forward with a tiger-spring, 
he dashed the bewildered baron into the apartment already 
half-filled with flames, and closing the door, quickly drew the 
bolts. He then turned into Mirialva’s now vacant bedcham- 
ber, tore from the sumptuous couch and windows the silken 
cords which draped the curtains, and by their aid descended 
with speed and safety into the private garden of the castello. 

Already flames were bursting from the closely barred win- 
dows of the room which held the wretched Mirialva. The 
Zingaro paused for a moment and looked upwards—a wild 
scream for “he!p!”’ burst upon his ear—a roar of curses and 
loud laughter followed. This last wag the domestics in the 
gallery, who thus mocked what they took for the cries of the 
suffering Zingaro. A yet wilder and more piercing cry of 
agony again filled the air—and again was it echoed by fresh 
yells of savage mockery. 

“Ha !’’ exclaimed the listener, “ these shrieks should have 
been mine, and such the laughter that would have greeted my 
agonies! Ha, ha, ha! roar on, ye accursed ; let your shouts 


|| of joy ring in the ears of your unheeded, burning lord: and 


may the fiends of Eblis redouble your cries, as his black soul 
is hurled amid their eternal fires !” 

Dashing the hot sweat from his scathed brow, the gipsy 
made for the olive-grove, and with great difficulty held his 
way, until, exhausted, he sunk upon the welcome margin of 
the calm waters of Gli Fonti D’ Amore. 





Original. 
SKETCHES OF THE BAR.--JAMES R. WHITING. 


A STRIKING illustration of the power of perseverance and 
talent is seen in the career of our present worthy District Attor- 
ney, James R. Whiting, Esq. This gentleman occupies an 
enviable position at the bar. Like many other prominent men, 
he is the architect of his own fortunes. Thrown, in early life, 
upon his own resources, he was compelled to struggle with 
many discouraging and almost overpowering difficulties. He 
had no influential friends to assist his progress; but, with that 
energy which characterizes minds of a high order, he perse- 
vered under all disadvantages, and marked out for himself a 
lofty and honourable career. With the courage and confidence 
of an ambitious spirit, he selected the difficult and laborious 
profession of the law as the medium through which to realize 
his aspirations. His clear and comprehensive mind enabled 
him to make rapid advance in his professional studies, and, at 
an early age, he gave promise of that ability which has raised 
him to his present eminence. His course is still onward—the 


past has been stamped by success, and the future promises still # 


higher honours. 

Mr. Whiting, at present, holds the office of District Attorney 
of the city and county of New York. Its arduous and respon- 
sible duties he has performed in such a manner as to merit the 
highest commendation from men of all parties. In person he 
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is small, but well-formed. To the ordinary observer, neither 
his appearance nor manner indicates those powers of mind 
which he unquestionably possesses. It requires the influence 
of excitement to impress his mental characteristics upon his 
countenance. At such times his features are remarkably ex- 
pressiv e, and his deep and penetrating eye burns with the fire 
of genius. In addressing a jury, his manner is earnest, striking, 
and effective. His eloquence is of thet kind which commands 
rather than wins; his arguments are clear and comprehensive ; 
he speaks rapidly, and without any apparent effort; and the 
tenacity of his memory, which is most remarkable, enables him 
to present long and complicated cases in such a manner as few 
can equal. Contradiction and controversy call forth all his 
powers, and it is under the influence of such excitement, ina 
strongly contested cause, that his ability is displayed to the 
greatest advantage ;— 


“ And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel,’ 


seems to inspire him until he reaches that height of enthusiasm 
which is necessary to true eloquence. 

His social qualities have endeared him to a large circle of 
friends. Those who know him best, are his warmest admirers. 
He has made men, as well as books, his study ; and his know- 
ledge of human nature is one great secret of his success. We 


cannot close this sketch without urging upon the younger mem- 
bers of the profession the career of Mr. Whiting as an example 
of perseverance well worthy of their imitation, in which they 
may read a lesson which ought to impart hope to the despond- 
ing, and higher aspirations to the ambitious. 


Lex. 





Original. P 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TYRONE POWER. 

Txosz who knew Power in private, will recollect that in 
his table and parlour talk he never used the Irish brogue, ex- 
cept when he said something funny. His pronunciation at such 
times was English, and he might have passed with strangers 
for an Englishman; but this was owing to his long residence 
out of Ireland, from his youth, and his constant intercourse 
with English society. But he never sought to deny his coun- 
try ; and when he wished to say a good thing emphatically, he 
always gave the brogue, asa matter of taste. His brogue, 
when thus used naturally, was perfect—entirely Irish—a full, 
rich, Munster sound, delightful to the ear, and most laugh-com- 
pelling to the listener. Some distinguished Irishmen, however, 
never can leave the brogue at home—it is always on the 
tongue, and slips out the moment the mouth is opened. Our 
old friend Sheridan Knowles—a genuine, generous, warm- 
hearted Irishman—is an example of this kind; and yet, with 
a pardonable vanity, he used to think, (and I dare say does 
still,) that he could at pleasure conquer this delightful nation- 
ality. In fact, when he was in this country, ‘he had an idea 
that he had Jost the brogue ; although, I must say, none of his 
friends ever found it out. When Knowles had his great bene- 
fit at the Park Theatre, after all the different pieces for the 
night’s performance were arranged by the committee, and 
parts assigned to the different stars, he rushed into Power's 
room the day before, exclaiming, “Oh, murther, Power! I’m 
going to be ruined—fairly disgraced by the committee.” 
“ How so?” quietly inquired Power. “ Why, only think of 
the part they hav® given me—Looney MacTwolter—above 
all others.” “ Well,” said Power, “ my dear fellow, I congra- 
tulate you—it isa short piece—very easily performed, and 
you should thank them; for I know of no greater bore than to 
have to perform any great part at one’s own benefit.” “ By 
the powers, man, you don’t undherstand me,” exclaimed 
Knowles, in all the unadulterated richness of a genuine Cork 
brogue; “I don’t mane to complain of the part, nor of the 
piece, at all; but in the name of St. Patrick, where the devil 
am Ito get thebrogue? for without that, you know, the part isa 
failure!” ‘This was too much for Power, who laughed most 
heartily, and ended by saying, “ Well, Knowles, all I can do 
to help you, is to lend you a little of it—so sit down there, while 
I dress, and hould out your tongue : ’twill catch it naturally !” 

This reminds me of another anecdote of the same amiable 
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author. Soon after his arrival in New-York, he appeared i in 
his own favourite play of “ Virginius;” and on that occasion, 
we made up a large party of Irishmen, to give him a warm 
welcome. Our clapping was so incessant, and our “ hurrahs”’ 
80 loud, we completely Irishified poor Knowles ; who, although 
he acted the noble Roman, felt himself the Irishman, and it 
delighted us to hear a Roman spake in our mother tongue. 
All went on very well, until that part where Virginius, with 
great dignity, is made to say slowly, turning to his friend, 
“ You will stop and sup with me to-night,”—which Macready 
used to give, pausing at every word. But by this time, 
Knowles, warmed by our applause, imagined himself for the 
moment transported to Cork, to his own fireside; and forget- 
ting the Roman, in the exuberance of his Irish hospitality, he 
only thought of himself as the host of the evening—and in a 
brogue remarkably rich, and with a real Irish fling of the ex- 
tended arm, he cried out, his face beaming with delight, 
“ Boys! you'll stop and take supper with me to-night!” The 
whole audience felt it—the heart spoke—they cated nothing 
for the text; but gave the actor and author three deafening 
rounds of applause ! 


Power used to laugh, good-humouredly, at all tragedy. He 
once told me, he never could sit out a whole play of the tragic 
order. He would say, “ Like Major O’Dogherty in St. Pat- 
rick’s Eve, ‘I’m too ould a boy to be humbugged.’ I admire 
fine recitation—I delight in a rich, deep voice--I am fond of 
graceful attitudes ; but the deuse a bit can I bring myself to 
believe in a murder or a bloody fight on the stage—and without 
you can think it real for the moment, you cannot realize the 
story. Just as I have thought my sympathies on the point 
of surrendering, the idea would flash across me—lIt’s all 
sham—nothing but words. Now, as to comedy, there’s no 
mistake ; your risible muscles are excited. Your laugh is real. 
The wit is no fiction ; it strikes you at once, and the effect is 
natural—no forced play there. And so give me comedy! 
And yet,” he added, “ what do you think? Sure, my wise 
friends actually persuaded me, when I first sought the stage 
for a living, that tregedy was my forte, and I was fool enough 
to believe them ; but only for a short time—for I had common 
sense enough to discern, as soon as the audience, that I had mis- 
taken my vocation. When I first told one of my most respected 
literary advisers of my intention thenceforward to turn come- 
dian, he exclaimed with emphasis, ‘Don’t you attempt such a 
piece of folly; you have not a particle of comedy in your 
composition. You'll be ruined foreveron the stage. No, 
no, Power, stick to tragedy. Don’t be disheartened; you will 
in time rival Kean. ‘Trust to my judgment.’ Happy was it 
for me, that I did not trust to his judgment ; for, like Sheridan, 
I felt that comedy was in me, and it must come o 


It was said of the celebrated London comedian, Liston, that 
the moment he appeared on the stage and looked at the au- 
dience, there was one universal roar of laughter. The same 
might be said of Tyrone Power, whenever he appeared in his 
more rous pieces. Who can ever forget the first glimpse 
caught of Paudreen O’Rafferty, in “ Born to Good Lack,” as 
he comes on the stage? The dress was a picture in itself— 
his old hat, with a true Irish crown to it, (no shape at all !) his 
carelessly tied “Barcelona” round his nate neck ; the breeches, 
which t have been measured when he was from home; 
and the well-shaped leg covered with a pair of “ Connemara” 
stockings, and protected by a strong pair of brogues! None 
but an Irishman, accustomed to see that class of his country- 
men at home, can thoroughly realize the perfect resemblance 
which Power presented, in this his prime character. The sur- 
prise of Paddy at finding himself in Naples, instead of Dublin, 
whither he had intended to go, was so naturally exhibited, it 
required a very slight effort of the imagination to believe that 
you were looking on real life in Naples! “ By me sowl, these 
are the quarest outlandish people I ever did-see! They call 
them the Lazy Rooneys, (lazzaroni,) and sure meself knew 
all the Rooney family in Kilkenny ; but devil such lazy fellows 
among them! Well! ’tis too bad ! an honest boy has no chance 
with them, for sure they live upon nothing and work forless; and 
there’s no compating with them atall! And then the quality 
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are running about the streets like mad, throwing sugar-plums 
at each other :” (it was the Carnival.) “I wish to the Lord 
they would pelt me with mutton-chops, and fill my impty stom- 
ach, that hasn’t had a mouthful for two days !” 

When the old Marquis falls in with him, and inquires who 
and what he is, with what perfect simplicity he replies: “ An 
honest Irish boy, your honour, who wants to earn a dacent 
penny, and is too proud to beg.” “ An Irish boy! then how 
the devil did you get to Naples?” “In a ship, by the salt say, 
plase your honour.” “Ay, but what did you come here for 
at all?” ‘All by mistake, your honour ; for, you see, I went 
over last summer to England, on a short agricultural tour”— 
“Agricultural! what do you mean?” “ Hay-making, your 
honour—with another boy, Tom Farrell: one-eyed Tom, as 
we used tocall him. A fine, strapping lad—stood six feet two 
in hisvamps. Idare say your honour knows him, as he fought 
in foreign parts, with Giniral Doyle. Well—no matter! So, 
as I was saying, whin the harvest was over, we started for 
London, to take shipping for Dublin; and we went down to 
the fashionable watering-place, where the ships do lie. What's 
this they call it? Oh! Wapping—and meself axed a man 
standing at a door, where war the vessels for Dublin ; and so 
he touldme. And then says he, ‘Come in,’ says he, ‘ and take 
a glass of whiskey-punch ; for you're a counthryman,’ says he. 
But how the devil he found that out, the moment I spoke three 
words, I never could tell. Soin I went, and we drank the 
punch; and such potheen! It would have done your heart 
good to have seen the bade in the middle, when he filled the 
glass full! Well, sir, we got to talking of Dublin ; and the 
bay of Naples, they said, was like it; and then we mixed the 
whiskey and the lemon, and the bay of Dublin and the bay of 
Naples, all up together ; and after a couple of hours, my friend 
was spacheless, and may be meself had no words to spare— 
and when I tumbled on board the vessel, sure I may have 
said ‘Naples’ for ‘Dublin,’ in the confusion. But, your 
honour, the salt wather never much agreed with my stomach, 
and sure I went to bed below stairs, under the roof of the ves- 


sel; and there I lay almost dead with the say-sickness—bad 
luck to it—until one day I heard the sailors call out, ‘the Bay ! 
the Bay!’ ‘Where is it, my darling? says I, jumping up on 
the roof. ‘ Look over the cat’s head, and you'll see it,’ says 
one fellow. ‘ Devil a cat I see at all,’ saysI. But just at that 
moment I caught sight of the hills ; and I cried out, ‘Oh! my 
blessings on your purty tops—green be your fields, my own 


sweet country! If ever I lave you again, may I be’-— But 
just at that moment, ‘What the devil is the maztther,’ says I, 
with the Hill of Howth? It was as dacent and quiet a hill as 
any in Ireland, when I left home ; and now, there it is, fore- 
nent my eyes, sputtering out fireand smoke! By the powers,’ 
thinks I, ‘they have heard of my return, and the boys have 
lit a bone-fire, to welcome me back.’ ‘Hould your tongue, 
you fool,’ says one of the sailors; ‘sure that’s Mount Vesu- 
vius,’ says he. ‘ Arrah, don’t bother me,’ says I; ‘sure Vesu- 
vius is in France, and France is in Naples,’ says I. ‘ It is!’ 
says he. ‘It is,’ says I—and sure enough it was !So the 
captain took all the change I had for putting me on shore, and 
tould me I come off chape! But sure, your honour, I’m en- 
tirely bothered with these poor ignorant foreigners, and can't 
undherstand their talk at all! Stabling a man in_the back, 
they call fighting ; and boiled prpe-stems, they call métKarooni ! 
‘Oh, stop,’ says the Marquis, ‘maccaroni is a very favourite 
dish with us, and you must not abuse it.’ Well, sir, I'll say 
nothing against the dish; but confound the mate, any how!” 

When the two Italian assassins propose to Paudreen O’Raf. 
ferty to join them, his innocence at first, and indignation imme- 
diately afterwards, when he guessed at their meaning, were 
inimitably portrayed by Power. He handles the dagger, ex- 
amines it all round, and then says, “ Why, then, it is a mighty 
purty knife—but haven’t you got a fork to match it—be me soul, 
it’s meself that would like some practice at a round of beef 
and some cabbage !” 

Then, after his escape from the mob, he rushes into the Mar- 
quis’ house, with his coat all torn, and tells his adventure, 
“ Long life to your honour again for saving me; shure it’s 








murthered I'd be but for you. This morning I wint to early 
mass, and just as I had blessed meself, who should I see hiding 
undher the windy but one of them same devils that wanted 
me to stab the young gentleman last night. ‘’Tis there you 
are, you ugly spalpeen,’ says I to meself—and so, your honour, 
‘charity,’ cries he—houlding out his durty fist—so I coaxed 
him to put his head out, just as I would a chicken to get her 
feed. ‘Charity, says he agin,not knowing me. ‘Take it, 
says I, and with that I gives him the soft ind of the stick— 
but you never heard such abellowing! ‘Hould your tongue,’ 
says I, ‘you thief—you'll disturb the church, you haythen. 
Where’s your manners, you villain,’ says J, striking him agin ; 
but he was the most unrasonable rascal I ever saw—the more 
I struck him, the less he was satisfied!! So the crowd came 
round us; ‘hang him,’ says they; ‘ay, hang him!’ says I, 
‘divil a doubt but he desarves it richly,’ and I hit him again in 
his durty face! By the powers! what do you think, but the 
crowd meant meself all the time, and I thought ’twas the rascal 
himself they wor for hanging! So, the first fellow that thried 
to saize me—did’nt I take his measure for a new hat in less 
than no time! Another fellow, ditto says I—but they came so 
fast and so heavy, and meself alone, I just fought me way 
through them all, and run like mad, and finding your honour’s 
door open, didn’t I soon put it betune the crowd and myself, and 
now I ax your honour’s pardon for making so free !”’ 

The Marquis is quite pleased with Paddy’s appearance and 
wit, and determines to transform him into an Irish nobleman, 
in order to impose upon the Countess of Molengo, who had 
just refused his addresses, and thus get his revenge! After 
O’Rafferty puts on his new clothes, the Marquis asks him, 
“ Well, Patrick, can you make love?” With surprise and in- 
dignation at such a question, he replies, “ Aint I an Irish- 
man!!!” “Come along there,” says the Marquis—“ come 
along and I'll teach you!’ “Oh,” retorts Paddy, “you may 
save yourself that throuble any way—only show me the 
petticoats and [ll tache myself!” He don’t take long to cap- 
tivate the Countess of Mullingar, as he calls her, and after 
he has obtained a blushing consent to become his bride, she 
says, “ Now let me retire into the next room to hide my con- 
fusion!” “Give me your arm, my darling,” replied Pat, 
“and we'll retire and be confused together ! !” 

The Marquis tells him he must make himself at home in his 
house, and he desires the servants to bring him whatever he 
wants. Paddy, nowise bashful, calls out to the liveried ser- 
vants, “ Come here, young man—what have you got to dhrink 
—for I’m terrible thirsty. I don’t want any of your sour 
vinegar—but something sthrong—Portor Madeiry—what have 
you got?” “Some very fine Tokay, may it please you, sir,” 
replies the servant. “ Twokays /"’ repeats Paddy, in astonish- 
ment, “arrah,do you think I’ve the stomach of an ostrich 
and can swallow could iron?” “Oh, no, sir—Tokay is a 
wine—the red Tokay and the white Tokay—which will your 
highness have?” “ Twokays a wine! ! Well, this bates Ban- 
nagher !—these poor ignorant foreignirs! I say, my lad, bring 
me up the two keys. I'll thry the red first and the white af- 
therwards.” He swallows a glass of each, smacks his lips, 
and exclaims, “ Faith, them keys suits my lock complately—if 
you have any more of the same bunch, send ’em up as quickly as 
possible ! !”” 

The Marquis asks him if he is of moble blood. “No- 
ble blood 7” exclaims Paddy, “royal blood, every spoon- 
ful! Was’nt my ancesthors kings of Ireland in the ould 
times—only it’s nothing they have left us now but the mur- 
phies” (potatoes). “'The Murphy's! some family relations, I 
suppose. Do they support you?” asks the Marquis. “ ’Tis 
thrue for you, sir. Ive been living on them all me days !” 
(“ what a quare ould gentleman he is, not to know the mur- 
phies”—aside). 

Paddy finally winds up his observations on the character of 
the people, with this patriotic determination : “ The ignorance 
of these poor benighted foreigners is wondherful !—but if ever 
I get home agin, I'll turn a national benefacthor!—be me 


sowl, I'll bring them « cargo of potatoes, and tache them how 
to boil them ! !” 
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The whole piece is full of racy humour, and I might go on 
quoting from memory, for the play has never been published, 
page after page, to show the native wit which Paddy O’Raf- 
ferty exhibits in all situations—but as I merely intended to re- 
vive the recollection of poor Power in that best of all his per- 
formances, I must refrain. 

In the higher walks of comedy, his “‘ Major O’Dogherty ” 
was a delightful character. The play itself, “St. Patrick’s 
Eve,” is one of the best acting pieces I have ever seen. The 
plot is a very interesting one—full of incident—and the chief 
characters are on the stage nearly all the time. And here I 
cannot avoid paying a tribute to Mr. Placide, who was the 
counterpart of “ Frederick the Great.” Never before was that 
eccentric monarch so fully introduced to us as a living man, 
His dress, walk, manners, language, were all to the life. Pla- 
cide always studies his part thoroughly, but in this case he 
was pre-eminently successful. To his personation, therefore, 
it is but fair to allow one-half the popularity of that play. In- 
deed, Power once said to me, in a good-humoured way, “ Do 
you know I am almost jealous of Placide; he is robbing me 
of my fame; in London, “ Major O’ Dogherty”’ is the charac- 
ter of the piece ; but in New-York, J am totally eclipsed by 
“ King Frederick!” What a ludicrous object the Major used 
to be, walking up and down before his tent on the night when 
‘‘ old Fritz” forbade any light or fire to be used in the camp, 
under pain of death. With his pipe in his mouth, unlit, and 
shivering with cold, he at last exclaims, “ Well, it’s no use, 
here have I been for the last half hour endeavouring to per- 
suade myself that Iam really smoking ; but, Major O’Dogherty, 
you are too ould a boy to be humbugged !” 

When the king catches him in his tent with the fatal lamp 
lighted, and overhears his soliloguy—“ Well, if ould Fritz should 
come in just now and find the lamp, I should Jike to know how 
many hours purchase my life would be worth—devil much use for 
any tobacky thin.” Just afterwards he raises the lamp and 
looks full in the face of the king, and with the most inimitable 
coolness says, putting down the light, “ Eh! what! the king 
himself! Fait, O’ Dogherty ! there will be a speedy death-va- 
cancy in the list of field-officers !” 

When he is condemned to be shot next morning for having 
broken the “ order of the day,” his conversation with his man 
Blitz and his wife, who are warmly attached to him, is alter- 
nately so full of pathos and drollery, you had to laugh and cry 
almost at the same moment. No one who ever heard it can 
forget his beautiful apostrophe to the shamrock, which Mrs. 
Blitz had procured for him; it was touching in the extreme, 
and I never could listen to it without shedding tears. Mr. Po- 
vey (as Blitz) immortalized himself by his crying-spell in this 
scene—it was better than nature ; but the grand climax was 
when he blubbered out—“ Well, Major, I only wish we were 
at the north pole, where the nights are six months long, and 
then, before morning, they would forget you were to be shot.” 
“ By my sowl,” replies the major, “that’s the ,best thing you 
ever said, Blitz. Six months long! next morning! Faith, that 
would puzzle them, sure enough. Wait ’till morning, says he. 
You're a bright boy, Blitz, now I’m going to lose you !” 

In the “ Nervous Man and the Man of Nerve,’’ Power as 
“ McShane,” and Placide as “ Mr. Aspen,” can never be for- 
gotten—indeed, it is difficult to say which deserved most ad- 
miration, and therefore we must, as in “St. Patrick’s Eve,” 
divide the palm between them. Indeed, Power himself used 
to say that Placide carried the day in this piece also. Happy 
was it for a New-York audience that they saw this popular 
farce better performed than it could be anywhere else—no other 

city commanded two such performers. With what superlative 
impudence McShane makes his first attack on poor Aspen, 
who loved the money and yet was too nervous to quarrel with 
an Irishman. 
McShane-—“ You must know, my dear friend, there’s a cer- 
tain dirty remnant of humanity, called a tailor, at the West 
End, who took a mighty fancy to my body as a block for his 
coats. Well, I suffered the fellow to make me half a dozen, 
and turned myself into a walking advertisement for his advan- 
tage. I wore them out in the best of company, and, would you 


believe it? this satire on our sex meant me to pay for them ; but, 
as I despised the imposition, I refused, and now the blackguard 
intends to put me in prison! so, when I heard this news, by 
my sowl, I was overjoyed; for, says I, now my friend Aspen 
will have a chance of coming out with his gratitude—to show 
that afther the dinners and suppers I've ate for him—and that I 
mane to ate for him—he’s not merely contint to say ‘Sir, I’m 
obliged to you; but there’s thirty pounds, my darling, for your 
tailor, and now my hand’s in, twenty more for thrifles.’ So, 
ould fellow, take your check-book and behave like a noble- 
man !” 

His attempt to claim acquaintance with Aspen’s friend, Cap- 
tain Burnish, whom he had never seen before, is equally im- 
pudent and droll :—* Well, it’s odd enough, but I have the most 
distinct recollection of your face. One day near Calcutta— 
no? then it was in the West Indies—no? then it was at Bright- 
on—ay, that’s it! Now I’ll account for mistaking the Indies 
for Brighton :—you see, when I was in the East Indies, I had 
the liver complaint ; and when I was at Brighton, I was attack- 
ed in the kidneys: so, you see, they are not far apart,and I 
confused them together !” 

When poor Aspen, in order to get rid of his annoyance, buys 
a country-seat and retires to it, what is his horrour at finding 
McShane in possession before him, as the supposed owner— 
placed there through the misapprehensions of the landlady of 
the neighbouring inn, who mistook McShane for Aspen, and 
the former was ready enough to reign as a usurper, even for a 
day. 

Aspen.—“ Can you prove that this property is yours ?”’ 

McShane.—“ Prove! By my sowl, if every gentleman who 
has an estate in the country had to prove how he came by it, 
not a few would be puzzled !"’ 

Aspen.—* Will you deny that I bought this manor at Sarra- 
way’s, and—” 

McShane.—“ What! and is it your bed I have been warm- 
ing all this while? Ain’t I in luck! I congratulate you, my 
ould friend, for now I’ve no fear of being turned out !” 

Aspen.—“ Mr. McShane, you are the bane of my existence, 
the grand cause of my leaving town; yet here I find you in my 
home, my refuge from you. You have this day poured acid 
into my only cup of bliss !” 

McShane.—“ Have I? then, honour bright, I’ll make amends ! 
Faith, Pll stay with you for a month! there’s a lump of sugar 
Sor your cup, to kill the acid !” 

But the masterpiece of McShane’s impudence, is where he 
addresses the tenantry as their real landlord, for whom they 
mistake him. In delivering the speech, Power used to give an 
admirable imitation of O’Connell, whose gestures and man- 
ners he rendered to the life. 

As the tenants approach, shouting and huzzaing, he says— 
“ Oughtn’t I to make a speech here? I ought—I’ll give them 
a touch of the blarney! Gentlemen—you all know that this 
is a time when every man in the country that can spake ought 
to spake, or he’ll stand mighty little chance of being listened 
to. Brother countrymen, citizens, and patriots! I make bould 
to say that I’ve got as nate a taste of the thrue pathriot’s disor- 
der—an enlargement of the heart—as any man! My wish is, 
to be established in your bosonis ; yes, my friends, and in the 
bosoms of your wives and daughters! Gentlemen—in the 
first place, it is my intention to reduce three-thirds of your re- 
spective rents, and lave you to pay the remaining one-quarter 
at your own convenience ; but as I fear I am wearying you 
with the length of these details’ —(no, no, no !)—“ let me con- 
clude with this sentiment, that, little as I may appear to have 
pledged myself on -this occasion, you will find, when I come 
to the performance, I will do still less !” 

It is impossible, on paper, to give the richness of the scene. 
It requires the pure brogue—the laughing face—the inimitable 
action of poor Power, to enjoy the racy humour of the words. 
I give them, only to recall to the mind's eye of those who, like 
myself, have listened to them with infinite delight, the lament- 
ed, deeply lamented original! “Mr. Aspen,” we may see 
again, for Placide lives; but never, never shall we behold our 











own “ McShane.” In fact, I could not trust myself to go and 
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see any imitation by a living actor! For me, the character is 
gone forever! 

In the “ Irish Lion,” who can forget the admirable satire on 
would-be literary parties, which “'Tom Moore’s” conversation 
inflicts; the company, who are pretenders, swallow all his 
blunders and vulgarities as so much refined wit. Power had 
not the fear of ‘ Father Mathew” before him, when he gave 
the following graphic description of drinks. In reply to the 
question, “‘ What kind of wine he preferred ?”’ he says: “ You 
wish to know what I'll take? Well, let me see. Port is the 
dacent thing for a person in middling circumstances. Sherry 
is no great shakes, unless you bate it up wid an. egg, to give a 
tone to the voice or the stomach. As for claret, it’s the darlin, 
when an individual requires an asy and a cooling beverage ; 
while champagne is the rale gentleman’s drink, when he’s tak- 
ing his rumpsteak with a lady ; and, barring the headache 
that’s at the bottom of the tenth bottle, I'd as lave have that as 
anything; but stop, it’s not that I'll take at present ; wid your 
good-will and pleasure, I prefer the fluid that contains the 
sow! of all them dhrinks—which has the dacency of the port, with 
the tone of the sherry—the cooling quality of the claret, com- 
bined wid the inspiration of the champagne—but divil a mor- 
sel of its headache at all, at all; and that’s a jolly good jug of 
whiskey punch !” 

After enjoying a few tumblers of the punch, Tom Moore 
becomes quite classical, and the admiring company of village 
blue-stockings crowd around him in order to partake of the 
literary treat. By-and-by, his opinion is asked, of some of the 
fathers of English Belles Lettres. “ Belly-ater,” thinks Tom; 
“arrah, what do they mean? Oh! something to ate, I sup- 
pose. Well, I wondher if it’s fish or fowl!” 

Mrs. Fitzrig—‘“No doubt, Mr. Moore, you have devoured 
the productions of Milton ?” 

Tom.—(Aside.) “ Devoured the productions of Milton. She 
must mane Welsh oysters. Oh! I have, madam, three times a 
day, afore now !”’ 

Mrs. F.—“ How magnificently they all open !”" 

Tom.—Aside.) “ Faith, I’m right, ’tis the oysters she manes, 
sure enough! Why, yes, madam, the productions of Milton 
are very fine; but, afther all, they by no manes compare wid 
the natives.” 

Mrs. F.-“ Indeed! what can be more native than Milton !” 

Tom.—(Aside.) “ What is she afther? I thought the natives 
came from Colchester, and that the Milton was another breed 
entirely !” 

Mrs. F.—* Do you object, Mr. Moore, to any part of the pro- 
ductions of Milton?” 

Tom.— Och! divil a bit, except when they be stale and 
tough to swallow!” 

Tom had a merry party whilst it lasted; but, alas! before 
the evening was over, his tailorship was discovered, and the 
immortal namesake of the bard of Erin was ignominiously 
ejected from the parlour, but not before he had left some liter- 
al marks on the countenances of his entertainers. 

Who can forget that most laughable farce, “ Teddy the Ti- 
ler,” where Power plays the democrat by satirizing the pure 
blood of the aristocracy. How natural do his blunders appear, 
when he is introduced to his supposed relatives, the Earl of 
Dunderhead’s family, in the drawing-room of their splendid 
mansion! A common Irish labourer would act precisely as 
poor Teddy does, in any scene of real life. He enters the 
room in the most bashful manner; makes an awkward bow; 
mistakes the liveried servants for gentlemen ; wants to shake 
hands with them, too, and is quite astonished when they re- 
fuse, which he attributes to their pride! His lordship takes 
Teddy round the room to show him the family pictures, and 
at length he comes to one to which he calls his special atten- 
tion. “That, my dear nephew, is the picture of a celebrated 
man in history, of whom you have often heard—* Wat Tyler.” 
“ What, Tiler?’ inquires Teddy, his matter-of-fact mind at 
once reverting to his fellow-labourers on the roofs of houses. 
“ Wat Tyler,” repeats his uncle, “ who figured in history, and 
caused such a terrible rebellion.” “ Well,” says Teddy, “sure 
don’t I ax you what Tiler it is; may be it is one of the boys I 








knows well, and betune ourselves, there’s more than one of 
them was in the rebellion ; but divil a bit of me can see a like- 
ness to any of them. I think he must have been from home 
when his picture was taken, if it is any of our men!” The 
equivoque is capital throughout, and used to call down thun- 
ders of applause. 

In giving these reminiscences from Power's favourite pieces, 
my object is to recall him again, in his glory, tothe memories of 
his numerous friends. I could fill pages of the Mirror with 
equally vivid sketches of his assumed characters, but such is 
not the design of these numbers ; enough has been done formy 
special purpose, and I must pass by entirely the admirable pieces 
of “O’Flanagan and the Fairies,” “ Rory O’ More,” “The Irish 
Attorney,” “ How to pay the Rint,” “ The Omnibus,” “'The 
White Horse of the Peppers,” “King O'Neill,” &c., &c., in 
all of which his acting was unequalled for its truthfulness, and 
most of which were written for or by him. 

Power had naturally a turn for wit and repartee, as those 
can testify who were in the habit of meeting him at the social 
board. One day he was walking with a friend, and, in the 
course of their rambles, they passed by the “Tombs,” in 
Centre-street. When they arrived opposite the building, his 
friend exclaimed—Can you tell me, Power, what on earth 
possessed the American architect to adopt the Egyptian style 
of architecture ; it seems to me to be entirely out of place !” 
“I suppose,” replied Power, “ because it is the place of bond- 
age, and so, you see, the architect is right.” FE.Ix. 


Original. 
ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


Tue Brotuers AGATE are, as usual, constantly before their 
easels. They have produced many pictures during the past 
year. The elder brother is well known as a portrait painter, 
and more recently as a painter of the highest order of historic 
composition. “Ugolino and Children in Prison,” “The As- 
cension,” “' The Deceased Child,” and “ The Good Samaritan,’ 
are works which have been seen and much admired ; and not 
less so the beautiful little pictures of the “ Genevive and Chest,” 
and the “ Old Oaken Bucket.” The younger brother has just 
returned in the exploring expedition from the southern ocean, 
bringing with him many novelties. He »as improved much 
during his travels, and has rendered the scenes he has witness- 
ed in a faithful manner. We have seen many of the subjects, 
and cannot but admit that we had no expectation of seeing such 
finished works made under the disadvantages of a sea-voyage, 
for, however much the beautiful in art may require the “ wa- 
ving” line, we are not prepared to admit such undulations to 
be of any advantage when applied to the painting-room itself; 
and we think the artist must have felt many embarrassments 
from finding himself, picture, and room occasionally some two- 
thirds reversed in position during the progress of his work. 
Nevertheless, his industry has been undiminished by such ob- 
stacles. The works are full of interest, happily chosen, and, 
in most instances, beautifully drawn. They are now in the 
engraver’s hand. 

Huntineron’s fine picture of “ Mercy’s Dream,’’ exhibited 
at the last annual exhibition of the National Academy, is a 
work of unusual excellence and beauty; but, in our estima- 
tion, it falls short of the power of conception, beauty of colour, 
and vigour of drawing displayed in his Jast work from the same 
author, “Christiana and Children in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” This work is at present on exhibition at the Gran- 
ite-buildings in Broadway, and it is our intention to give it a 
much more careful review hereafter. We advise all to go and 
see it. 


Pacre.—This artist has been recently devoted to his large 
historical composition. As we have not had the pleasure of 
seeing it, we are unable to particularize its merits; yet we 
know Mr. Page to be fully equal to the undertaking. His 
portraits are well drawn, and are faithful and minute repre- 
sentations of nature—powerful in effect and colour, and pos- 
sessing that peculiar luminous character so difficult to be ob- 
tained in painting. We hazard nothing in saying that they 
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approach the old masters nearer than any similar pictures of 
our day. ° 

Versryck.—Those who remember his composition, “'The 
one shall be taken, the other left,” and more particularly his 
portrait of Bryant, will regret equally with ourselves that this 
artist should suffer from indisposition. Some landscapes, we 
know, Mr. Verbryck has produced during the year, of a very 
interesting character, displaying, in an eminent degree, the 
peculiarities of his mind. These, together with some por- 
traits, will, we understand, grace the next exhibition of the 
National Academy. 

Mooney.—Mr. Mooney is another of our young artists who 
has rapidly risen to excellence. His portrait, in the last exhi- 
bition, of “ Achmet Ben Ahmed,” painted for the New-York 
corporation, not only fully sustains but increases Mr. Mooney’s 
reputation. During the past year he has painted Governor 
Seward, for the city of Albany. We have seen and admired this 
picture for its faithful resemblance to the original, its correct- 
ness of drawing, and force of expression. It will add another 
leaf to Mr. Mconey’s already well-earned laurels. 

BennETT.—What has become of Mr. Bennett? We miss 
from the exhibition his beautiful and silvery landscapes in water- 
colours, and the blank is not easily filled. Will he not fa- 
vour us with some specimens of his delightful art? If he does 
not, we can assure him that we, in common with others, will 
much regret the loss from the walls of the Academy. 

Wuitenorne.—Mr. Whitehorne, the Secretary of the Acad- 
emy, has been devoted as usual, during the past year, to the 
painting of portraits, and we have seen many that reflect the 
highest credit upon his pencil. They are well drawn, and 
faithfully coloured from nature; and possess, in an eminent 
degree, the requisite quality of fidelity of resemblance. Sev- 
eral of this artist’s portraits, exhibited last year, displayed ex- 
traordinary improvement; and we think the product of the last 
twelve months will more than fully sustain him in the position 
he has taken. PALETTE. 





Original. 
THE SWORD AND THE STAFF. 
The following song, suggested by the eloquent remarks of 
Mr. Summers, on the presentation of the sword of General 
WaAsHINGTON and the cane of Doctor Frank.in, to the Con- 
gress of the United States, was sung by Mr. Russell at his 
recent concert in this city. 
% 
The sword of the hero! 
The staff of the sage! 
Whose valour and wisdom 
Are stamp’d on the age! 
Time-hallow’d mementos 
Of those who have riven 
“The sceptre from tyrants, 
The lightning from heaven !” 
ul. 
This weapon, oh Freedom! 
Was drawn by thy son, 
And it never was sheath’d 
*Till the battle was won! 
No stain of dishonour 
Upon it we see! 
»T was never surrender’d— 
Except to the free! 


Il. 
While Fame claims the hero 
And patriot sage, 
Their names to emblazon 
On History’s page, 
No holier relics 
Will Liberty hoard, 
Than Franxuwy’s staff, guarded 








By Wasnineron’s sword. G. P. 





Original. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD CHAT. 


Mr. A.—Now, my children, as the regular business of the 
day is over, and as we are not likely to be interrupted by 
more idlers in such rough weather, I am ready to satisfy you 
to the best of my power on the subject of law. You know the 
importance I attach to the study ; that I would have it a part 
of common-school education ; that I look upon it as of a piece 
with reading, writing and arithmetic in our country ; and it is 
for you to say how I shall proceed: whether by way of ques- 
tion and answer, without any regard to methodical arrange- 
ment, by lecture in the usual form, or by familiar conversa- 
tion—what say you? 

Mary.—Are we able to judge, father? 

Mr. A.—Perhaps not. By the first mode the knowledge ‘you 
obtain will be more apt to correspond with your wants, or 
rather with the wants you are now sensible of; to be better 
relished therefore, better understood, and better applied at the 
time. But method is a great help to the memory, and the 
want of method so great a disadvantage, as to interfere con- 
tinually with the application of what we have acquired. 

George.—We won't have it that way, father. 

Mr. A.—Perhaps not. By the second method, you may ob- 
tain a larger amount of information, at less trouble and cost, 
than by any other; provided you take very brief notes at the 
time, and afterwards write them out, while the subject is fresh 
in yourmemory. But if you take no notes at all, you give up 
the chief advantage of a lecture ; if you take long notes, your 
attention is liable to be so distracted as to prevent a clear un- 
derstanding of what you hear, even though you should be 
able to follow the speaker; and if you had not prepared your- 
self in some degree by previous study, or if you do not read all 
the time, so as to keep up with the lecturer, and if you do not go 
over your notes by yourself, correcting the errors and supply- 
ing the deficiencies day by day, your teacher gets ahead of 
you, your zeal abates, your courage fails, and, like Napoleon 
with his friend O’Meara, you give up in despair. 

Mary—You look at me, father; but I have nothing to say 
till J hear what the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
third course are. 

Mr. A.—By the third, as the questions are likely to be sug- 
gested by the subject, your doubts may generally be removed 
as soon as they occur, which is a considerable advantage: as 
the subject, instead of being law in general, would be a de- 
partment of law, a middle course may be steered between too 
much and too little method ; and as notes will never be neces- 
sary, your attention will not be divided, so that you will be 
more likely to understand what you hear, and to remember it 
for the ordinary purposes of life ; add to all this, that in familiar 
conversation our minds have to go in pursuit of each other, 
and are obliged to keep company together, as it were. 

George.—I love this way best. 

Mrs. A.—You are too hasty, George. Why do you venture 
to say that you like this way best? 

George.—Because, when father tells me something I don’t 
understand, I love to ask him, before I forget what I have to 
say ; and because I grow sleepy if I sit still at home; and be- 
cause— 

Mrs. A.—Because you Jove to talk your share; hey, 
Georgie ? 

George.—Y es, mother. 

Mr. A.—Very honest reasons, my boy. 

Mary.—But, father, how shall we know what questions to 
ask ? 

Mr. A.—Well thought of, my dear. Some knowledge of the 
subject you must have to be able to put questions. 
| Mary.—I have heard you say, father, have I not, that one 
may show his acquaintance with a subject as much by asking 
as by answering a question? 

Mr. A.--Yes, particularly in the law; though it is gene- 





rally true that a child may put questions which the wisest 
would be puzzled to answer. What we are to understand, 
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therefore, by the remark is, that oftentimes it requires about 
as familiar a knowledge of the subject to put a proper and use- 
ful question as it would to answer it. 

Mary.—Then, father, perhaps it would be the best way for 
you to give us the information you judge proper first; and 
then, if we do not understand you, we shall say so, and put our 
questions before we forget them, as George says. 

Mr. A—Very well, my dear; but observe, I pray you both, 
it is not every question of yours that I can answer, or that I 
shall try to answer. You, George, must be content with un- 
derstanding the general drift of what I say. Mary will ex- 
plain to you what I pass over; and though you may not com- 
prehend everything at first, if you are patient and attentive, 
you soon will, so far at least as children of your age under- 
stand anything. 

George.—Please, father, before you begin, I should like to 
ask you one question. 

Mr. A.—With all my heart ; what is it ? 

George.—I should like to know what a general drift is. 

Mr. A.—My dear boy! You have taught your father a good 
lesson by your simplicity. Instead of using metaphors—figures 
of speech, as they are called—I should have used the plainest 
language I was master of, not only to you but to your sister. 
Instead 6f saying that you must be content with understand- 
ing the general drift of the discourse, I should have said, that 
at your age you must be content with understanding me, as 
you understand your mother when she tells you to be a good 
boy, to speak the truth, and to love God. Perhaps you may 
not always understand every word she says, exactly as Mary 
would understand her, but it is enough at your age if you un- 
derstand her meaning. 

George.—I understand you now, father; and if you will be- 
gin about law, I will try to be as attentive as Mary; and after 
you have got through, if she will be good enough to explain 
what I do not understand, I shall not have to interrupt you. 

Mrs. A—But how are you to remember your questions, 
George ? 

George.—O, I forgot that, mother. What shall I do, then ? 

Mrs. A.—Take a slate and pencil, and write down the words 
that puzzle you; and something, no matter what, a mark or a 
scratch, to make you remember what you want to be satisfied 
about. Your father will stop for you, I dare say. And you 
too, Mary—instead of interrupting your father—what if you do 
this? and after the conversation is over, what if you get to- 
gether, both of you, and try to write out, as well as you can 
from memory, what he has told you? 

Mr. A—A very good plan, my dear. And then, if they 
bring me their own account of the matter, I will correct it, and 
strike out the idle or improper questions and leave the rest, so 
that when the whole is carefully and neatly copied out, they 
will each have a book of their own to refer to—a book put to- 
gether in their own language, too—on the subject of law. I 
see that you relish the idea, my children ; and as I know that 
I may trust to your perseverance and courage, in our next con- 
versation I shall begin as you desire. And then we will first 
try to understand something about the origin or beginning of 
government, which is the origin or beginning of law. 


WE are indebted to a lady-currespondent for compressing 
into this brief space the essence of some thirty pages, exem- 
plifying the tyrannical equity of Egyptian justice. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EGYPT. 


Tue governor, in collecting taxes at a village, demanded of 
@ poor peasant the sum of sixty ryals. The poor man urged 
that he possessed nothing but a cow, which barely afforded 
sustenance to himself and family. Instead of pursuing the 
usual method when a fellah declares himself unable to pay 
the tax demanded of him, which is to give him a severe basti- 
nading, the nazir (or governor), in this case, sent an officer to 
bring the poor man’s cow, and desired some of the fellaheen 
to buy it. They saying that they had not sufficient money, 
he sent for a butcher and desired him to kill the cow, which 
was done. He then told him to divide it into sixty pieces. 








The butcher asked for his pay ; and was given the head of 
the cow. The owner of the animal went weeping and com- 
plaining to the late Mohammed Dey, Defturdar. “My mas- 
ter,” said he, “ I am oppressed and in misery: I had no pro- 
perty but one cow, a milch cow: andI and my family lived 
upon her milk; and she ploughed for me and threshed my 
corn; and my whole subsistence was derived from her: the 
nazir has taken her and killed her and cut her up into sixty 
pieces, and sold the pieces to my neighbours, to each a piece 
for one ryal; so that he obtained but sixty ryals for the whole, 
while the value of the cow was a hundred and twenty ryals, 
or more. I am oppressed and in misery, and a stranger in the 
place, for I came from another village; but the nazir had no 
pity on me. I and my family are beggars, and have nothing 
left. Have mercy on me and give me justice : I implore it by 
thy harem.” 

The defturdar having caused the nazir to be brought before 
him, asked hin, , 

“ Where is the cow of this fellah ?” 

“ 1 have sold it,” said the nazir. 

“ For how much?” 

“ For sixty ryals.” 

“Why did you kill it and sell it ?” 

“ He owed sixty ryals for land: so I took his cow and killed 
it, and sold it for the amount.’ 

“ Where is the butcher that killed it?” 

“In Minoof.” 

The butcher was sent for. The defturdar said to him, * 

“Why did you kill this man’s cow ?” 

“The nazir desired me,” he answered, “and I could not op- 
pose him. If I had attempted to do so, he would have beaten 
me and destroyed my house: I killed it, and the nazir gave me 
the head as my reward.” 

“ Man,” said the defturdar, “do you know the persons who 
bought the meat ?” 

The butcher replied that he did. 

The defturdar then sent for the ckadee of Menoof, and said 
to him, 

“*O ckadee, here is a man oppressed by the nazir, who has 
taken his cow and killed it, and sold its flesh for sixty ryals. 
What is thy judgment ?” 

The ckadee replied, “ He is a cruel tyrant who oppresses 
every one under his authority. Is not a cow worth a hundred 
and twenty ryals,or more? And he has sold this for sixty. 
This is tyranny toward the owner.” 

The defturdar then said to some of the soldiers, 

“Take the nazir and strip him and bind him. Butcher, dost 
thou not fear God? Thou hast killed the cow unjustly.” 

The butcher again urged that he was obliged to obey the 
nazir. 

“Then,” said the defturdar, “if I order thee to do a thing 
wilt thou do it?” 

“T will do it,”’ said the butcher. 

‘* Kill the nazir!” said the defturdar. 

Immediately several of the soldiers present seized the nazir, 
and threw him down, and the butcher cut his throat in the 
regular orthodox manner of killing animals for food. 

“ Now cut him up,” said the defturdar, “ into sixty pieces.” 

This was done, the people concerned in the affair, and many 
others, looking on; but none daring to speak. ‘The sixty pea- 
sants who had bought the meat of the cow were then called 
forward, one after another, and each was made to take a piece 
of the flesh of the nazir, and to pay for it two ryals; so that a 
hundred and twenty ryals were obtained from them. They 
were then dismissed ; but the butcher remained. The ckadee 
was asked what should be the reward of the butcher? and 
answered that he should be paid as he had been paid by the 
nazir. The defturdar, therefore, ordered that the head of the 
nazir should be given to him; and the butcher went away 
with this worse than valueless burden, thanking God that he 
had not been more unfortunate, and scarcely believing him- 
self so easily to have escaped, until he arrived at his village. 
The money paid for the flesh of the nazir was given to the 
owner of the cow. 
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SUNSET REFLECTIONS. 

Ou, there are moments when I feel 

As if my new-strung harp could tell 
The dreams which o'er my senses steal, 

The early visions, loved too well. 
And then I seek its chords to wake 

With echoes from the hollow past, 
And sigh as fancy’s flashes break 

Like meteors on the chilling blast. 


But I will tune its strings once more, 
Friend of departed years, for thee— 
And the deep mine of thought, explore, 
Till answering words flow fresh and free. 
Fresh from the language of the soul, 
Free as the spirit’s unchecked flight, 
Which owns not the cold world’s control, 
To freeze its warmth, or quench its light. 


I know not why! but at this hour, 
When sinks the glorious sun to rest, 
I turn, with strange, impelling power, 
A searching glance within my breast. 
And in the day’s receding light, 
The veil falls from my heart, anew, 
While all grows dim to human sight, 
And but one eye its faults can view. 


This sunset hour is dearer far 

Than all the dazzling glare of noon; 
I love to watch the first faint star, 

And gaze upon the crescent moon. 
Then thought flies high, and memory 

Sleeps in the quiet of the scene, 
Till in the future far, I see 

A desert isle, forever green. 


The western beams are fading now, 
The golden-tinted clouds are gone, 
The noble Hudson seems to flow 
More gently, in my fancy, on. 
The deep repose, so sweet and calm, 
Which twilight’s softening shades impart, 
Might soothe, methinks, like Gilead’s balm, 
The weary, or the wounded heart. 


Tis fancy all !—Earth has no rest :— 
Life’s busy throng,-with reckless air, 
Press on, while hidden in each breast, 
Lie eager hope, and anxious care. 
Till worn with turbulent desires, 
Which rise o'er disappointments past, 
And spent with passion’s fevered fires, 


Life’s sunset hour is closed at last. EsTELLe. 





Original. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES.—AN ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCH. 

Few persons are acquainted with the subject of surnames, 
yet it is believed that those who will take the trouble to inves- 
tigate it will not find the inquiry either uninteresting or un- 
profitable, whether applicable to the meaning of names, or the 
causes of their application to individuals and families. It is 
not sufficient for a person of inquisitive mind that he bears 
such and such a surname because his father and his grandfather 
bore it; he will naturally feel desirous of knowing why and 
when his ancestors acquired it. And should he be successful 
in arriving at some probable conclusion respecting his own, 
the same or perhaps an increased degree of curiosity will be 
induced in his mind as to those of others. The subject is, how- 
ever, too extensive for a particular notice in all its details ina 
short essay ; and our object now is merely to give a few facts 
which may amuse, and perhaps instruct the readers of the New 
Mirror. 
The following is Doctor Johnson’s definition of the word 
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surname: “The name of the family ; the name which one has 
over and above the Christian name.”’ Sirname differed origin- 
ally from surname. Mac Allan, Fitz Harding, Ap Tudor, and 
Stephenson, are properly sir or sire-names, and are equivalent 
to the son of Allan, of Harding, of Tudor, of Stephen. Of sur- 
names, Du Cange says they were at first written “not ina 
direct line, after the Christian name, but above it, between the 
lines ;” and hence they were called in Latin supranomia, in 
Italian sopranome, and in French surnoms, from which, proba- 
bly, the English term is derived. A surname is, therefore; a 
name superadded to the first, or Christian name, to indicate the 
family to which the individual bearing it belongs, as Edmund 
Spenser, John Milton, Alexander Pope. Hence it is evident 
that, although every sivname is a surname, every surname is 
not a sirname ; a distinction which is now scarcely recognized, 
and the two words are used indiscriminately by the best Eng- 
lish writers. 

In the first ages of the world a single name was sufficient 
for each individual, and that name was generally invented for 
the person, in allusion to the circumstances attending his birth, 
or to some personal quality he possessed, or which his parents 
hoped he might possess. The writings of Moses, and other 
books of the Old Testament, furnish many proofs of this re- 
mark. This rule seems to have uniformly prevailed in all the 
nations of antiquity, concerning which we have any records, 
in the earliest periods of their history. In Egypt we find per- 
sons of distinction using only one name ; as, for example, Pha- 
raoh, Potiphar; in Canaan, Abraham, Isaac ; in Greece, Dio- 
medes, Ulysses; in Rome, Romulus, Remus; in Britain, Bran, 
Caradoc, &c. 

The first approach to the modern system of nomenclature is 
found in the name of one’s sir£, in addition to his own proper 
name, as Caleb the son of Jephunneh, Joshua the son of Nun, 
Melchi ben Addi, (that is, Melchi the son of Addi,) Icarus the 
son of Deedalus. In ancient times, as is well known, it was com- 
mon to bestow epithets on monarchs, as Alexander the Great, 
Dionysius the Tyrant, Tarquinius Superbus, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. i 

As society advanced in refinement, partly for euphony, and 
partly ‘or the sake of distinction, other names came into com- 
mon use. Thus, among the Romans, these names, and some- 
times four or even five, were uséd by a single person. The 
first of these was called the prenomen, answering to our Chris- 
tianname. This name originally characterized the individual ; 
thus, the first Faber (like the English Smith) was no doubt an 
artificer in iron or wood, while the primitive Agricola (like 
the English family of Farmer) was in like manner a cultivator 
of the soil. Their second name, called nomen, had a close 
analogy to the term clan as used in Scotland, and was given 
to all the branches of a common stock. The cognomen, or third 
name, indicated that particular part of the race or tribe to which 
the person belonged.. Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Pub- 
lius corresponded to our John, Thomas, or William ; Cornelius 
was the generic name or term of clanship; while Scipio con- 
veyed the information that that particular Publius belonged to 
the family of one Scipio, who acquired his name from his piety 
in leading about his blind and crippled father, to whom he thus 
became, figuratively, a scipio or staff. The names Africanus, 
Germanicus, &c., bestowed upon military chieftains for con- 
quests in Africa, Germany, &c., became, in like manner, second 
and honorary cognomina. 


Modern nations have adopted various methods of distinguish- 
ing families. The Highlanders of Scotland employed the sire 
name with Mac, and hence the Macdonalds aud Macartys ; 
méaning, respectively, the son of Donald and of Arthur. The 
Irish had the practice of prefixing Oy or O’, signifying grand- 
son, as O'Hara, O’ Neale, a form still retained in many Hiber- 
nian names. The old Normans prefixed to their names the 
word Fitz, (a corruption of Fils, derived from the Latin Filius,) 
as Fitz Walter, Fitz Gilbert. The Poles employ sky in the 
same sense, as James Petrowsky—James, the son of Peter. The 
Arabians use their fathers’ name without a forename, as Aven 
Pace, Aven Rois ; that is, the son of Pace, the son of Rois. 











At a later period than the fifteenth century, no surnames were 
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used in Wales, beyond Ap, or son, as David ap Howell, Evan 
ap Rhys, Griffith ap Roger, John ap Richard, now very natur- 
ally corrupted into Powell, Price, Prodger, and Pritchard. 
Ancient Britons generally used one name only ; sometimes they 
added another, in the manner of a Roman cognomen. The 
Anglo-Saxons had a peculiar kind of sire-name, the termination 
ing, signifying offspring ; as, for instance, Atheling, Browning, 


Dearing, Whiting, meaning respectively, dear, noble, dark or 
tawny, and white or fair, offspring. More usually, this termi- 
nation was added to the father’s name. Many of the Anglo- 
Saxon forenames are characterized by a beautiful significancy 
and simplicity, and many of these were afterwards adopted 
as family, or surnames. But it would be digressing from our 
subject to give a list and significations of these names of our 
ancestors, which have been transmitted to their posterity in 
England and America. 

No precise date can be assigned to the introduction of he- 
reditary surnames into England, as personal soubriquets were 
known from an early period of the Saxon heptarchy. The old 
termination ing, was gradually rejected from names, and that 
of son substituted for it, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
It is generally supposed, that the use of surnames was brought 
into England by the Normans, after the invasion by William 
the Conqueror; but Mr. Lower, an English antiquary, (to 
whose researches we are indebted for much of the above in- 
formation,) is of opinion that they were known and in use by 
the Anglo-Saxons before that epoch. He also disproves the 
common opinion entertained by antiquaries, that surnames 
were assumed by the aristocracy long before the commonalty 
took them. It is shown that the Anglo-Saxon bondmen or 
churls, used them before many of the landed proprietors had 
any other designation than a Christian name. “It would be 
preposterous,” says this writer, “to imagine that surnames uni- 
versally prevailed so early as the eleventh century: we have 
overwhelming evidence that they did not; and must admit 
that, although the Norman conquest did much to introduce the 
practice of using them, it was long before they became very 
common. All that I am anxious to establish is, that the occa- 
sional use of surnames, in England, dates beyond the ingress 
of the Normans.” 

After the battle of Hastings, which gave the English crown 
to William the Conqueror, (in 1066,) those Normans who had 
fought under the ducal banner, took every possible means to 
have their names well-known and remembered by future gen- 
erations. For this reason, the name of every person of any 
consideration among the Norman officers, was written upon a 
roll and hung up in “ Battel Abbey,” a monastery erected by 
William, on the very spot where he gained his decisive vic- 
tory, from which circumstance it derived its name. The per- 
sons mentioned in this list, (about seven or eight hundred dif- 
ferent names in all,) were the patriarchs of most of the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry for many ages, and some of their de- 
scendants are still to be found among the same classes. The 
names have also been transmitted to numerous families in 
England and America, of the present day ; and as the list has 
been preserved and will be interesting to many, we may no- 
tice it farther on a future occasion. 

If English surnames are remarkable for their variety, they 
are no less so for their number. English antiquarians are of 
opinion, that the whole number at present is between thirty 
and forty thousand, and that the nomenclature is on the increase. 

In the fullest New-York City Directory there are about 
55,000 names, and the number of different surnames will be 
found to exceed 35,000. Of these, probably two-thirds of the 
whole are English surnames, or 23,000; so that the variet} of 
English names, in this city alone, is equal to one-half of the 
whole number in use in England. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that, independent of foreign names, (such as the Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, &c.,) America differs very essentially 
in its nomenclature, from England. 

English surnames may be divided into the following classes : 

1. Local surnames, as Winchester, Wood, Hill, Green. 

2. Names derived from occupations and pursuits, as Baker, 
Smith, Taylor. 





3. Names derived from dignities and officés, as King, Bish- 
op, Earl. 

4. Names derived from personal and mental qualities, as 
Strong, Rich, Noble. 

5. Names derived from Christian names, as Adam, Edward, 
Henry. 

6. Names derived from natural objects, as Star, Lyon, Bird. 

7. Names derived from social relations, as Child, Cousin, 
Friend. 

8. Names derived from periods of time, as Spring, Summer, 
Winter, Day. 

9. Names derived from virtues and other abstract ideas, as 
Love, Hope, Wisdom. 

10. Names of contempt, as Trollope, Crookshanks, Hussey. 

There are also other classifications, oddities, and changes, 
which we cannot notice at present. 


Letters from Corresponrvents: 


Tne following letter, and its accompanying stanzas, were 
found in our letter-box. The writer is wholly unknown to 
us—nor do we know to whom the letter was originally ad- 
dressed. But from the frequent use of the phrase, “‘ Your 
Excellency,” and the declaration that the stanzas are a 
translation from the Dutch, we are inclined to believe it was 
either to Governor Bouck or to the Ex-President. But, be 
that as it may, it is certainly a complimentary epistle; and 
the stanzas, considering their origin, are not so bad as they 
might have been. We, therefore, give the letter and the 
song a place in the Mirror. 

New York, April 28, 1843. 

My pkar sir:—In one of my rambles, last fall, on the south 
side of Long Island, I put up for a few days at a farm-house, 
in the vicinity of Quogue, sometimes amusing myself in exa- 
mining the shells and pebbles upon the beach; sometimes 
by shooting at plover, which I rarely hit, or angling for trout, 
which I never caught. Iam not, as your Excellency knows, 
much of a sportsman. I have not the patience to sit, hour 
after hour, in an open boat, under a broiling sun, waiting for 
a bite from some scaly wanderer of the deep, who is not worth 
a farthing when you have caught him; nor have I ever been 
able to find much sport in chasing a snipe, mile after mile, 
through the entangled defiles of a swampy marsh. 

But to return to the farm-house. It was said to be one of 
the oldest upon the island, having been built long before the 
revolution. I should have believed the story, had they told 
me that it was the first human habitation erected after the 
flood—that it was built by one of the sons of Noah, Shem, 
Ham, or Japheth! It was, however, a comfortable old con- 
cern, except that it contained more “clams than claret,’ and 
more baskets than books. The only one of the latter family 
that I had yet been able to find, was an old almanac. I turned 
to renew my search for something of a graver character, and, 
if possible, of a later date ; when, on rummaging an old closet, 
formed by a recess in the wall, by the side of the chimney, 
in the garret-roofed chamber in which I slept, I discovered, 
among a parcel of old school-books and tattered fragments of 
hymns and missionary tracts, a curious looking manuscript— 
much defaced, indeed, and discolored by time and hard usage. 
On brushing off the dust, and smoothing out its folds, I per- 
ceived, from its stanza-ed form, that it was a metrical composi- 
tion—a sort of ode, or poem. There wasa note at the bottom, 
descriptive of the subject and its scenery, evidently by the 
same hand, but without date or name. 

I was, 1 confess, not a little puzzled at first, to unravel its 
meaning ; for besides the obliterating effects of time, (what 
will not time obliterate 7?) and the doubt thrown upon its char- 
acter by the company it had kept, there was another difficulty 
in the way. It was written, may it please your Excellency, 
not in the Sanscrit or Hebrew tongue—not in Greek or Latin, 
nor yet in the Celtic or Icelandic dialects—but in Low Dutcu: 
a very beautiful language, to be sure, but one which, I am 





ashamed to say, I have of late years ceased to use, and totally 
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neglected to cultivate. Aware, however, of its high reputation 
as a flexible and polished tongue, and finding the poem agree- 
ably short, I set myself to work upon the manuscript with zeal 
and diligence ; and, after having first translated it into prose, I 
finally succeeded in rendering it into English verse. 

Knowing your Excellency’s taste and skill, both as an anti- 
quary and a poet, I have ventured to enclose you a copy of it. 
That I have done justice to the author is more than I dare to 
hope ; but, though my version may be found greatly inferior 
to the original, in gracefulness and expression, yet I claim for 
it the merit of fidelity. 

I have the honour to be your Excellency’s steadfast 
Friend and obedient servant, 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL. 


On! give me back those days again, 
When hearts were warm and true, 

Ere care was born, or thought or pain 
My joyous boyhood knew ; 

When free as air I roved at will 

With my first love on Richmond Hill.* 


’T was there the matchless Lais dwelt, 
A flower in love’s first bloom, 
And there, a pilgrim boy, I knelt 
In bowers of rich perfume, 
Which summer’s evening dews distil, 
And soft airs waft round Richmond Hill. 


Talk not of Eden’s fabled flowers, 
Nor of Arabia’s skies, 
My paradise was Richmond’s bowers, 
My stars were Lais’ eyes ; 
And by their light I wandered still 
Through hall and bower on Richmond Hill. 


Talk not of honour or renown, 
Of glory, gold or fame, 
To me more dear than kingly crown 
Was my loved Lais’ name ; 
Nor would I, e’en a throne to fill, 
Have lost her smile on Richmond Hill. 


Fond, reckless days ! when love’s soft smile 
And sparkling eye could turn 

Ambition’s dream and wisdom’s tool 
Aside, with silent scorn, 

And lead my heart to worship still 

The quiver’d god on Richmond Hill. 


Yet vain does memory trace the scroll 
Of after years to find 
One record of that flow of soul, 
‘That joyous tone of mind, 
Which gave the heart to pleasure’s thrill, 
In life’s bright morn on Richmond Hill. 


Then give me back those days again, 
When hearts were warm and true, 
Ere care was born, or thought or pain 
My joyous boyhood knew, 
When love’s bright lamp was burning still 
In beauty’s bower on Richmond Hill. 





* This was the poetic cognomen of a country-seat in the immediate 
vicinity of New-Amsterdam, in the year 1806. It was a beautiful spot 
in itself, but rendered at that time particularly attractive by the unri- 
valled beauty of its fair inhabitants. It was, some years afterwards, 
purchased by my friend ——, in whose hands it literally became a 
palace. But what it gained in extent and splendour it lost in interest 
and renown. The song, of course, refers to its earlier days, the days 
of its primitive glory, when its borders were sprinkled with the wild 
rose, and adorned by the graceful foliage of the sweet-briar; when 
its halls and bowers were perfumed by the breath of the honeysuckle, 
which clambered round its porch and bloomed along its latticed win- 
dows ; when, in short, it was inhabited by the young and the fair, and 


INTERRUPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from the “ Front of the house” to John Jacob Astor. 
Park Tueatre,3 A.M. - 
RespecTED str—Since Mr. Jones turned off the gas, now 
about three hours ago, we have been pondering as to the way 
in which we could best communicate with you; and, upon 
mature consideration, we have concluded to do so, through the 
columns of the New Mirror. We are the front of the house, 
and constitute all that part of your elegant and classical 
theatre, between the orchestra and the lobby; we are divided 
into pit, boxes and gallery, dome and private boxes, including 
the gas fixtures, decorations and gilding. There was a time, 
now scarcely remembered by those highly-respectable people, 
“the oldest inhabitants,” when we were new, and fresh, and 
young—when we were strangers to paint, and were on speak- 
ing-terms with gold-leaf, and had a bowing acquaintance with 
a dust-brush. Now, while juvenile Abbott, Barry, Povey and 
others fill the stage—for where are your Barnes, Woodhulls, 
Hilsons, Coopers, Wheatleys ?—while we hear no more the 
patriotic Ritchings give “ Ye sons of freedom awake to glory” 
—while Shakspeare is ostracized, and the respectable old 
flats, and honest old wings, which never used false pretences, 
for every one knew them well, have been revamped, repaint- 
ed and revarnished—while everything, in short, is new, ex- 
cept Mr. Young Rapid Simpson and yourself, we, the front of 
the house, inside and out, are left, like trunks at a stage-office, 
“till called for,” neglected, disregarded, unnoticed. True, 
the papers have once or twice, during the last 20 years, said 
that we were re-gilt, et cetera, yet we beg to assure you, that 
we have been wholly innocent of paint, varnish or gilding for 
years, and we now appeal to you—you can appreciate the 
beautiful—and ask if you will not see us righted. We feel 
ashamed, absolutely, to look respectable citizens in the face. 
Thus, season after season, we miss old familiar forms, and the 
new ones, belonging to country merchants and city editors, 
cast puny glances at us; and on one occasion, the first night 
of the season, we distinctly heard a man say, after rubbing 
his hand over the front panel, “it’s too bad,” a mysterious 
phrase, which, to this moment, leaves us in doubt, whether he 
meant the play, the actors, the orchestra, or “ the front of the 
house!” Will you not, my dear Mr. Astor, assist us ; let the 
public see us in better trim, as of yore, when our insides di- 
vided with the drop-curtain the applause of the audience. Let 
us be regenerated—and feel some of the change of seasons. 
Do this, and leave it not to be done by your executors—and 
we will remain as ever, yours, (in connection with Mr. Beek- 
man’s heirs,) THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE. 








The gilt Eagles on the lamp-posts to Mr. Simpson. 
Front of the Theatre. 

OLp FrizEND—Learning that some parts of the theatre are 
preparing memorials for relief, we have concluded to make our 
grievances known, and to ask some mitigation of damages, as 
the lawyers say. You well remember the occasion, the Au- 
derson row, when we were put up by Stephen Price, at an 
expence of two and sixpence each. It was some “Yankee 
doodles,” who were indignant at our English feeling. We 
deem ourselves, therefore, the true emanation of patriotism, 
the children, as it were, of popular excitement, and our erec- 
tion a little borderingon humbug. But what we complain of 
is, that we are sadly neglected, and have become shabby in 
appearance, and threatened, by every breeze that blows, and 
every cannon that is fired in the park by the Tyler men, to be 
tossed from our high estate. Do direct some of your under- 
strappers to fix us up. If we allayed patriotic sympathy once, 
we may do it again, and with that view we want the fostering 
ear of the management. We are truly, &c. THE GILT EAGLES. 





CuRIOUS ADVERTISEMENT.—This is to certify that I am not 
the person who was tarred and feathered by the Liberty mob 
on Tuesday last ; and I will give any one twenty guineas 
who will lay me down fifty, that I am the other man who goes 





visited by the gallant and the gay. 











by my name.—Pueuim O’FLanaGan. Dublin Gazette. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Tue favour with which our previous numbers have been 
received, and the kind greetings which our friends have 
showered upon us, are doubly grateful from the confidence 
which we feel that we shall be able to make each succeed- 
ing issue an improvement upon its predecessor. Our facili- 
ties and resources, extensive as they were at the very com- 
mencement—much more so, indeed, than we were able to 
avail ourselves of—are steadily increasing, and we have now 
on hand “ rich and rare” treats of literature and art for our 
readers. We are especially confident that the etchings will 
weekly grow in favour. They are of so much higher an 
order of art than has usually been hitherto presented, that 
the very refinement and harmony of their execution at first 
deprive them of that sudden admiration which is elicited by 
striking beauties and defects. But, like the best paintings 
of the old masters, they will grow upon the eye, and richly 
reward the close study which they merit. Nor should it be 
forgotten by our subscribers, that in each number they pos- 
sess, not tame copies of foreign engravings, but original 
designs executed by the artist's own hand, and therefore 
invested with all the value of original sketches, a peculiarity 
which all connoisseurs can well appreciate. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are again compelled to apologize to our correspond- 
ents for our utter inability to notice them in detail. ‘ Their 
name is legion,” and a gallant regiment are they in truth, 
armed cap-a-pie in wit and feeling, and eager to do battle 
against the dull and the ridiculous, and in behalf of the 
good and the beautiful. Each in his turn shall have an op- 
portunity of throwing down his gauntlet, and till then we 
crave their indulgence. To answer each separately, would 
be to fill pages with matter interesting only to those imme- 
diately concerned. 





LITERARY. 


Lerrers or De Quincey, the English Opium-eater, to a 
Young Man whose Education had been neglected.—This is a 
most tantalizing volume. It gives us a brief glimpse of re- 
gions of literary enjoyment and fertility, of which the author 
holds the only key, but a single step is scarcely taken into 
their precincts before the door is shut in our face. The work is 
only a fragment, though a valuable one. Mr. De Quincey, bet- 
ter known to the general public as the consumer of unheard- 
of quantities of opium, and the powerful recorder of the bril- 
liant phantasmagoria of the dreams to which it gave birth, is 
equally remarkable for the wide and thorough compass of his 
knowledge, and the logical precision of his thoughts and style. 
He addressed these letters, through the London Magazine, to 
a young man who had unexpectedly attained great wealth, 
but whose previous education had not qualified him for its 
intellectual enjoyment. The author commences by a high 
tribute to the claims and value of “ literature,’”’ which he makes 
an antithesis to knowledge, the latter communicating informa- 
tion and the former power ; the tragedy of King Lear, for in- 
stance, revealing to us the power of human passion in its 
height, and breadth and depth. His subject is then divided 
into the ends of study and its instruments. The latter he sub- 
divides into Languages, Logic, and Arts of memory, as com- 
mon to all ends, for every student must have knowledge to 
transplant, thoughts to arrange, and facts to record. A dis- 
eriminating and thorough discussion of the comparative value 
of different languages succeeds, and the German leads the 
author to an earnest criticism of Kant, and in its midst he 
breaks off, and the work ends! With its high merits of copious 
learning, logical argument, subtile distinctions, and refined 
taste, its only fault is (one very rare in these days) that there 
is not enough of it. 





Inp1an BrocrarHy.—What has become of that bold and 
generous undertaking on the part of Judge Hall, of Cincin- 
nati, and Col. McKenny, for many years head of the Depart- 
ment for Indian affairs—otherwise called, and with startling 
propriety, White Hawk—to furnish the world with portraits of 
the most remarkable Red Men that have been heard of in the 
New World, within the memory of the oldest among us ; to- 
gether with brief sketches of their doings and character? By 
the Down-East papers, we see that White Hawk has been 
lecturing gratuitously over that whole neighbourhood upon 
the history, character, strength and prospects of our Red 
Brethren, and that he has gone so far as to say, that the con- 
gregated tribes along our frontier can muster fifty thousand 
Sighting men. If so, what pretty pickings there may be here- 
after, should they sub-divide their whole strength into small 
parties, each undertaking another Seminole war on its own ac- 
count; at the cost of some hundreds of lives, and fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars, to these United States, multiplied by the 
whole number of parties, each war to continue from five to 
six years, and be finished once a year. Is it not high time to 
wake up? 

Boys anp Giris’ Macazine—Edited by Mrs. S. Colman. 
Btoson.—One of the most truly beautiful and proper, as well as 
one of the cheapest publications of the day. Price $1.25 a 
year, issued weekly, and embellished with wood-cuts, of great 
excellence, and always, to say the least of them, respectable. 
At this rate, our children’s eyes will no longer be spoiled 
about as soon as their teeth ; and we may hope to find fewer 
near-sighted people among the next generation by fifty per 
cent. than we have now. Where the types are small and 
crowded, and paper and ink pretty much of a color, how can 
we have the heart to make our children study. But when the 
types are large and clear, and the paper good, they take to 
reading of themselves. And once fond of reading, they are 
sheltered from a thousand temptations, and furnished with the 
best means not only of entertaining, but of educating them- 
selves without help. 

Famity Companion, Macon, Georgia.—This clever Maga- 
zine has yielded to the pressure with a most becoming air, 
and come down handsomely in the cause of literature. Instead 
of five dollars a year, it is now furnished for three. It is con- 
ducted by a Mrs. Sarah Lawrence Gilpin—one of the many 
women who are beginning to look about them, and to think for 
themselves on paper, if nowhere else; and numbers among 
its contributors many of the very best writers of the age. It 
would appear to have enjoyed a large circulation at the South, 
even at the price of five dollars. May it be quadrupled at the 
North, now it has come down to three—on a level with our- 
selves, and most of the monthlies. 

Works of Cornetivs Matuews. To be completed in eight 
numbers.—Mr. Mathews has collected his various writings in 
this neat and cheap form. They are especially valuable for 
their humorous portraitures of every-day New-York life. 
The series commences with “the Motley Book,” a collection 
of tales, grave and gay, which, to our taste, equal anything 
which he has produced. We would direct especial attention 
to “the Pottersfield,” and “the Druggist’s Wife,” as evincing 
deep pathos and feeling. Mr. Mathews has distinguishe* }:im- 
self as a zealous advecate of an international copyright law, 
but we trust that, even in its absence, the extent of the circula- 
tion of this edition will compensate for the lowness of its price. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines—Has 
completed its serial form of publication, and is now issued by 
the Messrs. Appletons, in an octavo volume, portly as an al- 
derman after a feast of turtle-soup. It contains an immense 
body of the latest and most accurate information upon all 
forms of manufacturing and mechanical processes, collected 
by its learned editor from personal observation, as well as from 
published descriptions, and illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. 
While those desirous only of general knowledge will find in 
its pages many curious and interesting items, those more inti- 
mately connected with the subjects, or engaged in the pro- 
cesses of which it treats, must find its possession and study 
absolutely indispensable. 
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Gapeties anv Grabvities. 


THE SKELETON-ACTOR IN DER FRIESCHUTZ. 

In the second act of “ Der Frieschutz” (the scene of the 
wolf's glen and the casting of the bullets) our readers will re- 
collect that the figure of a human skeleton is introduced on 
the stage. In the representation of this terrific episode at the 
Paris Opera, an actual human skeleton is used ; and the his- 
tory of this skeleton is somewhat curious. In the year 1787, 
a young man, eighteen years of age, Boismaison, a figurant 
belonging to the corps d’opera, fell desperately in love with 
Nanine Dorival, then a favourite danseuse in thé same corps 
de ballet. She gave him some encouragement at first, but 
eventually bestowed her preference on the serjeant-major in 
command of the sixty mousquetaires, who nightly mounted 
guard at the Opera-house. Boismaison quickly perceived his 
misfortune, looked upon the case as hopeless, and thought 
only of revenge. One nigbt, after the close of the perform- 
ance, he challenged his more successful rival in due form, 
but could obtain from him no sort of satisfaction; the ser- 
jeant-major, on the contrary, had him bound hand and foot, 
ordered him to be conveyed to the vestibule of the house, and 
there left him to pass the night aione, and in that helpless 
condition. Early on the following morning, the watchman of 
the house discovered him in the woful plight above narrated ; 
and: having learned from him the particulars of the mishap, 
he told the story to the whole of the corps dramatique ; 
amongst whom the adventure soon became the subject of ge- 
neral gossip, and a current joke. Poor Boismaison, unable to 
bear the jeering condolences of his associates and fellow 
comedians, fell sick, and died broken-hearted, having first, 
however, made an extraordinary will, by which he bequeath- 
ed his body to M. Lamairan, the physician to the Opera ; and 
requested him to preserve his skeleton in the theatre itself, 
so that, even in death, he might still remain in the proximity 
of her whom living he had so dearly loved. The last will of 
the young figurant has hitherto been faithfully observed ; 
and his skeleton has continued to form part of the materiel 
or “ property ’’ of the Opera Francais. Of late years, the 
Frieschutz has afforded the opportunity of imparting a new 
life to his ghastly remains. 


SAGACITY OF A CAT. 


It was only a few evenings ago that one of our worthy 
neighbours, who keeps a shop in Little Underbank, was much 
surprised at the conduct of his cat. He was standing in his 
shop, when pussy put her paw on his trousers, and endeavour- 
ed to pull him towards the cellar, leading out of the shop. He 
took no notice at first, but this she repeated three times; and 
in order to see what could be the cause of her troubling him, 
he took her in his arms, and carried her into the cellar, where 
he kept a large quantity of leather. Pussy immediately sprang 
from him, and jumping upon a piece of leather, began to look 
underneath it, as if in search of something. Her master raised 
the leather, and he there found a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age concealed under it. On bringing the young ras- 


cal from his hiding-place, he naturally asked him what he |! 


was doing there. The reply was, that he had no money to 
pay for a lodging, and thought he would stay there till morn- 
ing. The worthy shopkeeper made him remember that a 
feather bed was preferable to a leather one, by inflicting sum- 
mary punishment on the offender. Thus the sagacity of this 
famous cat most probably saved the premises from being rob- 
bed, and its master perhaps murdered. 


A THOUGHT. 

If memory, instead of softening all the traces, gave us back 
the original lines of life in their native harshness, who could 
live on to old age ?—for the catalogue of broken hopes, and 
disappointed wishes, and pleasures snatched from us never to 
return, would be more than any human mind could bear. It 
would harden the heart to marble, or break it in its youth. It 
is happy, too, that in early years our mind has greater power 
of resistance, for the novelty of sorrow gives it a double sting. 











AN ODD HEN. 

At the farm-steading of Mr. Douglas, of Kirkaldy, a hen 
lately took up her abode with a young pig, and laid an egg 
every morning, which grumphy as regularly made his break- 
fast of. The hen, after sitting the usual period, walked out 
with the pig, (she having, as she seemed to assume, hatched 
him,) and she now goes about, cluck, clucking, with her four- 
footed brood, and feeds him in the usual way a hen does her 
chickens. He lies at night with his head under her wing, 
(being two or three times as large as herself,) and if any per- 
son attempts to touch him, she flies at them furiously. Some- 
times, when going about the doors with her, he takes it into 
his head to have a dance, when she seems a little astonished, 
and runs backwards and forwards after him, trying to check 
his daffin’ ; but in vain, until it suits himself. He proves a 
most unruly and ungrateful fellow ; for, notwithstanding all 
her care and attention, he goes off and leaves her sometimes, 
at which she appears to be very uneasy. She feeds out of 
the same trough with him, and when she gets a particularly 
good piece, she tick, ticks, until he comes and takes it. 


THE DYING DOLPHIN. 


I witnessed the actual death on board the vessel of both 
these dolphins ; and must observe that the common notion of 
the beauty exhibited by the play of colours on the fish, when 
in the agonies of death, appears to be nearly as false as the 
misshapen monstrous form under which the ancients depicted 
it. There is certainiy a great display of the swift passage of 
the different primitive colours in the secondary ones while 
the creature is struggling and heaving ; but all this is perfect- 
ly natural, considering the variety of glorious tints with which 
its body is painted, the vividness of which no pencil or human 
art could portray. . . What caused the ancients to transform 
its back into a chariot, is difficult to conceive. The dolphin 
certainly swims very swiftly; but Arion must have had a 
patent pair of wire breeches, if he could stick on its slimy and 
straight back. As ‘o the common story of the dolphin some- 
times springing out of the sea so high as to fall on the deck, I 
entirely disbelieve it. We saw many in all kinds of weather, 
and none of them appeared to be inclined to pay the upper 
air a visit. 


THE HOUSE-FLY. 

The eye of the common house-fly is fixed so as to enable its 
prominent organs of vision to view accurately the objects 
around in every direction ; it is furnished with 8000 hexagonal 
faces, all calculated to convey perfect images to the optic 
nerve, all slightly convex, all acting as so many cornea— 
8000 included within a space no larger than the head of a 
pin! all hexagonal—all of the best possible form to prevent a 
waste of space! This is so wonderful, that it would stagger 
belief, if not vouched for by being the result of the micro- 
scopical researches of such men as Lewenhoeck, and others 
equally eminent. 


LOVE OF HOME. 
Men have lived long and comfortably at a great distance 


| from the place of their nativity, the neighbourhood of which 


is surely no necessary of life ; yet there have been men who 
have sickened and died of an excessive longing to revisit their 
native land. To this malady the Swiss were formerly so sub- 
ject, that they gave it a name signifying the disease of the 
country ; the Scots, too, have suffered from ii; and Homer 
makes Minerva say of the wandering Ulysses, that to enjoy 
the happiness of again seeing the smoke ascend from his na- 
tive Ithaca, he would willingly die. 


SISTER’S LOVE. 

Beautiful is the love of a sister; the kiss that hath no guile, 
and no passion ; the touch is purity, and bringeth peace, satis- 
faction to the heart, and no fever to the pulse. Beautiful is 
the love of a sister; it is moonlight on our path—it hath light, 
but no heat; it is of heaven, and yet sheds its peace upon 


| the earth. 
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Gems of Poetry. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Sue had a form; but I might talk till night, 
Young as the sun is now upon our watch, 

Ere I had told its beauties !—It was slight, 

Even as yon willow, and like its soft stem, 

Fell into thousand motions, and all lovely ! 

But for her cheek—look on those streaks of rose 
Tinting the white clouds o’er us! Now and then 
A flush.of deeper crimson lighting up 

Their wreaths, like wind-kiss’d lilies of the vale ; 
And now and then a long, rich, ebon tinge, 
Floating between them !—There I think I see 
Still—though she’s in her grave—the cheek I loved, 
With the dark tress that veil’d it. When I sat 
Beneath her eye, I felt its splendour on me 

Like a bright spell_—’Tis not the diamond’s ray, 
Nor vesper starlight, nor aught beautiful 

In that ascending sun, or in this world, 

Can bring me back its image ;—’twas a soul 

That has no portraiture on earth; a beam 

As we have heard of angels, where no lips 

Are wanted to give utterance to the thought ; 
Her eye was radiant thought. Yet when her voice 
Spoke to me, or at evening o’er her lute, 
Breathed some old melody, or closed the day 
With her due hymn to the Virgin, I have turn’d, 
Even from the glory of her eye, to weep, 

With sudden keenness of delight. Those tears, 
On earth, I weep no more.—She’s in the grave ! 





THE WINE IS RED. 


The wine is red, the lamps are bright, 
And gems and jewels glance, 

Where ladies with their loves to-night 
Are mingling in the dance : 

But, ah! the music's softest swells 
No gladness bring to me— 

The land of mists and heather-bells 
Is far beyond the sea ! 


I sought the grove where fire-flies gleam, 
*Mong rinds of red and gold, 

To banish from my mind the dream ; 
But still the days of old, 

The glens, the moors, the mountain-fells, 
Came back again to me ; 

The land of mist and heather-bells, 
Beyond the northern sea. 


This land is rich with all the hues 
And treasures of the spring ; 

Around my path, ’mongst moonlight dews, 
The ceaseless insects sing : 

But still my lingering spirit dwells 
With one who walk’d with me 

*Mong misty moors and heather-bells, 
Beyond the northern sea! 





MORNING. 
There is a parting in night’s murky veil, 
A soft pale light is on the eastern sky ; 
It steals along the ocean tremblingly, 
Like distant music wafted on the gale. 
Stars, one by one, grow faint and disappear, 
Like waning tapers, when the feast is o’er ; 
While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains hoar, 
High o’er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 
There is a gentle rustling in the grove, 
Though winds be hush’d : it is the stir of wings, 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love ; 
And now heaven’s gate in golden splendour burns— 
Joy to the earth, the glorious sun returns: 


Wise Sayings of Wise Men. 


AN angry man should neither be believed nor opposed ; his 
intellect is deranged. Mark well how his passion subsides ; 
on that determine for or against the duration of your intimacy. 
But let me entreat that you never trust the sulky wretch ; 
malice is in his heart; revenge, hatred, and more passions 
than there are names for. He is a spider who spins delicate 
filaments on all sides, to enmesh his unwary victim. 

Prodigals may stop when they please in their career ; they 
must stop in the end : but it is easier to convert the ruffian in 
the very act of murderous perpetration, than arrest by reason 
the son of pleasure in his course. 

A serious look well timed will often check the obstreperous 
mirth of a fool, or disconcert the florid attempts of the insects 
who slander with a smile, and cover cruelty with the warmest 
expressions of concern. 

Benevolence is Kept in motion by its own acts. When it is 
genuine, nothing impedes its progress; and a trifle preserves 
the spirit of its action: nay, the very acknowledgments of 
the relieved are fresh and irresistible motives to exertion. 

Suicides pay the world a bad compliment. Indeed, it may 
so happen that the world has been beforehand with them in 
civility. Granted. Even then the retaliation is at their own 
expense. 

Never look for your ancestors, or your titles, in the imper- 
fect records of antiquity ; look into your own virtues, and the 
history of those who lived to be benefactors to society. 

Lucky men are frequently thought to be dishonest ones. 
The envious and narrow-minded invariably fabricate dis- 
graceful causes for sudden or great prosperity. 

Neglect the first opportunity of liquidating your debts, and 
another may never occur. Pride hurries many a man to get 
out of debt; fear prevents as many from getting into it. 

Oppression makes a poor country and a desperate people. 





American Bit and Anecdote. 

A CUNNING LAWYER.—A young lawyer, who was plead- 
ing the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the child up in his 
arms, and presented it to the jury, suffused with tears. This 
had a great effect, till the opposite lawyer asked, what made 
him cry? “He pinched me,” answered the little innocent. 
The whole court was convulsed with laughter. 

Beauty IN A wWIFE.—A young man married a wife whose 
only claim upon his regard was her personal beauty. She 
said to him, at the end of one of their quarrels—“ You don’t 
love me : you cannot look me in the face and say that you 
love me.”’ “ You mistake me, my dear,” cried he, ‘“ for it is 
only when I look you in the face, that I can say that I love 
you.” 

A VERY LITTLE DAD.—There is a certain gentleman 
within ten miles of Dagon, father of a large family, who is 
so very short and dwarfish, that to enable him to look out at 
his windows he actually requires to stand upon his own 
shoulders. 

ONE OF THE TALLBOYs’ FAMILY.—In Slickville, there is 
a boy aged ten years; who is so uncommon tall that he can- 
not tell when his feet are cold. 

TrEpiovs soncs.—A musician in giving notice of an in- 
tended concert at Cleveland, Ohio: “ A variety of other songs 
may be expected, too tedious to mention.” 

Goop apvicE.—Some people seem to imagine that advice, 
like physic, to do good, must be disagreeable. 
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